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o numerous and ſo excellent are 
the books which have been vrit- 
en for the uſe of Children and Young 
Perſons, within a very few years, that, 
dn the great duties of life, nothing 
an, perhaps, be. added, which is either 
new, or which can be addreſſed to them 
in any new form. 

In this little Work, therefore, I 
have confined myſelf rather to what 
are called les petites morales. To 
epreſs diſcontent; to inculcate the 
eceſſity of ſubmitting cheerfully ro 
Juch ſituations as fortune may throw 
them into; to check that flippancy of 
remark, ſo frequently diſguſting in 
pirls of twelve or thirteen; and to 
4 2 correct 
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correct the errors that young people 
often fall into in @mverſation, as well] 
as to give them a taſte for the pur: 
pleaſures of retirement, and the ſub- 
lime beauties of Nature; has been 
my intention. 

In the very little time that the in- 
ceſſant neceſſity of writing for the 
ſupport 'of my family allows me to 
beſtow on the education of a girl be- 
tween twelve and thirteen, I have 
found, notwithſtanding the number 
of excellent books, that ſomething o 
this kind was ſtill wanting. I wifhed 
to unite the intereſt of the novel 
with the inſtruction of the ſchool- 
book, by throwing the latter into the 
form of dialogue, mingled with nar- 
rative, and by giving ſome degree 0 
character to the group. To do this 
however, I have found it leſs cal 
than I imagined. It ſeems to be the 


N felicit) of the author 
L' Am 
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'Ami des Enfans to have written ſtories 
hich are attractive to children, yet not 
nintereſting to others farther advanced in 
e. In general, ſuch works muſt appear 
ſipid to all but thoſe for whom they 
e immediately deſigned, and ſhould 
ot therefore be judged of, as they fre- 
Wuently are, by perſons who ſeem not 
ficiently to conſider that ſuch books 
re not meant for their entertainment, 
it for the — the riſing 
neration. 
That there are but few poets whoſe 
orks can be put indiſcriminately into 
e hands of very young people, the ex- 
Facts which are daily offered for their 
Je muſt fully evince. Indeed, I know 
none but Gray and Collins which are 
olly unexceptionable; and ſublime as 
eir poetry is, not many of their com- 
ditions can be reliſhed by readers but 
ſt emerging from childhood, 


In 
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In cloſing each of the following ſhor 
Dialogues with ſome lines of poetry, [i 
have endeavoured to ſelect pieces likehM 
to encourage a taſte for ſimple compo. 
ſition; and if I have indulged the vanity 
or the fondneſs of an author, by inſerting 
two or three of my own, I have done {off 
rather to gratify ſome young friend; 
than becauſe I ſuppoſe them better thai l 
others. A copy of verſes in the Seconi 
Volume is the production of a beloy: 1 
and regretted friend, which I was gladof 
an opportunity to reſcue from the injur 
they had received, by mutilated copie 
in manuſcript. 


CHARLOTTE 80 Ivy: 
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Ar. the ities of ſixty cite 
from: London; and in à fmall 
country town, or rather a large village, 
Mrs. Woodfield had choſen the re- 
trement which her * 
rendered neceſſary. 1. 228 


Born in duty, and edoenced 
in all' thoſe accompliſhments” which 


are cultivated to adorn ſociety Ha- 
ing paſſed five and thirty yearpof; her 
life in the ſplendors and emoymeuts 
of afluence, a ſudden vreverſe jn the 
ortune of her huſband, whoſe death, 


 Poccafioned by diſquiet and mortificas s 


tion, ſoon, followed, reduced her 49 
a — ph, retiring raja. e 
t ig 19 10 igen 23. 
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Her ſons (except the two youngeſt, fi 
who were yet children) had left her, o 


ro enter qo the profeſliqns, fer which | p 
they were deſigned ; but ſhe had two v 


daughters, one..of..chicteen, and the d: 


other of eleven years old. ol 


20 educate theſe children, fo as Þ 
tender :them | happycin: that; rank of 4 
liegt which it nom ſeemed! to be he 
their ede ſtiny to belong; was the great 


an age to remember their fonmer 
Manet of life, though not of a diſ- 
poſition: to remember it with';re- wh 
greet but the youngeſt had, in the ed 
Empbcity- of: infanoy, neither: col ·¶ cor 
loction of their paſt, nor concern 0 
thoin preſent ſitu atio. 
But in addition to W 
Nis. Woodffeld os accouat of her 
een Chidren, were thoſe: ſhe Had the 
aſſurgsd on behalf! of Carolitie Ceeih teſſ 
the daughter of her brother, an affe 
11 A 1 8 
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ficer, who was abroad in the ſervice 
Jof his country. His wife, a diſſi- 
pated woman, related to nobility, 
vas lately dead, and had left her 
daughter, who was a few months 
older than' Elizabeth Woodfield, in 
Ia ſituation fo friendleſs and deſolate, 
as induced Mrs. Woodfield to take 
eher immediately under her protec- 
ul tion, though ſhe was well aware, that 
iche manner in which ſhe had been 
ar brought up hitherto, had given her 
(8 notions ſo different from thoſe in 
?- which Mrs. Woodfield wiſhed to 
ne educate her own daughters, that it 
1-8 could hardly fail to interfere with her 
vt preſent ſcheme of life. 
In proportion as the character of 
ol Caroline Cecil became more known 
Jer to her, ſhe was more perſuaded of 
df} the difficulty that would attend the 
taſk ſhe had undertaken, But the 
affection ſhe had for her brother, and 
B2 the 
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the reſentment ſhe ſelt for the cruelty 
of her niece's other relations, (who 
refuſed to take the leaſt notice of her, 
orphan and deſolate as ſhe was,) de- 
termined Mrs. Woodfield, who had 
an excellent heart, to redouble her 
vigilance, rather than ſuffer the un- 
fortunate Caroline Cecil to be con- 
ſigned to ſtrangers, to whom her 
welfare muſt be indifferent. 


From an houſe in the neighbour- 
hood of Berkley Square, much larger 
than Colonel Cecil's fortune could 
with prudence allow him to inhabit ; 
from paſſing the ſummer at public 
bathing-places, and the winter in a 
continual round of company ; Caro- 
line Cecil entered, with a degree of 
affright and amazement, on a man- 
ner of life very different from that to 
which ſhe had been accuſtomed. 
It was the end of December when 
Mn. Woodfield ſcat her ſervant to 

London, 
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London, to attend her niece to ber 
habitation. The road was every 


where 2 from the badneſs of 


the weather; and that part of it which 
led acroſs the country from the 
country town, was rough, and, in the 
imagination of Caroline, who tad 
never travelled but upon the turn- 
pike roads that lead from London to 
places of great reſort, it was ſo dan» 
gerous, that ſhe expected to be over- 


turned every moment. Her com- 


panion was a blunt uneducated coun- 
try woman, who had nothing but 
honeſty to recommend her, and who 
had no idea of the ſenſations of her 
fellow- traveller, but contented her- 


ſelf with remarking, that © it was a - ' 


pitty Miſs was ſo dull;” - an obſerya- 
tion that did not much contribute to 


make her otherwiſe. 
Wind and rain, the darkneſs of a 
December night, and the fatigue and 
$9502 B 3 \ fear 
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fear vecaſioned. by plunging *throvgh 
roads of clay and mud, gave to the 
countenance of Caroline Cecil fo 
much dejection, that Mrs. Wood- 
field was ſtruck with concern and 
amazement when ſhe entered the 
room, where her aunt and her cou- e 
fins had —— ber we whole even- b 
my 0 Cc 
It was three ein Lice —_— Hat re 
laſt met; and ſince that period, Miss g 
Cecil had been abroad with her mo- te 
ther, had been introduced into a e 
great deal of company, and was fofff u. 

changed, that only the likeneſs ſhe 
bore to her father gave to Mrs. 6 
Woodfield the idea of its being the 
ſame perſon whom ſhe had feen three 
years before. She was dreſſed, though 
n deep mourning, in the extremity 
of faſhion; and, amidſt her dejec- 
tion, there was an air of haughty ſu-] © 
_—_— „ax with ſomething o 
8 concealed} * * 
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» concealed difdain, as ſhe caſt her eyes 
e round the room, which, though! cat, 
owas ſmall, and furniſhed with great 
ſimplicity. Mrs. Woodfield, as the 
made theſe remarks on her niece, ſelt 
all the poſſible inconvenience of the 
engagement ſhe had entered into; 
but when ſhe again traced, in tlie 
countenance of Miſs Cecil, her ſtrong 
reſemblance to her brother, ſhe was 
ſenfible of all that compaſſion and 
tenderneſs for her niece, which might 
enable her to fulfil the taſk he -_ 
fo undertaken, 


Elizabeth and Henrietta Wocd. 
field received their couſin with the 
ingenuous warmth of their age 3 de- 
lighted with having another com- 
panion ; and, without the leaſt tine- 
ture of jealouſy m their texmpers, they 
conſidered her artival as one of the 
moſt agreeable events of their lives. 
N ar from ſuppoſing that their couſin 

4 thought 
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er. 

thought of her future a Bode with them 
as of at ſpecies of baniſfinent from 
human ſociety, they imputed her me- 
Jancholy to the recent lofs of her 
mother, and the abſence and danger 
of her father and brothers. | 

After an early and ſimple ſupper, 
Mrs. Woodfield, attended by her 
two daughters, conducted their viſi- 
tor to the apartment that had been 
prepared for her. It was ſtill more 
plain than the room they had leſt. 
A field bed, with white cotton cur- 
tains, two or three painted chairs, a 
Scotch carpet, a table for her glaſs, 
and a cheſt of wainſcot drawers, com- 


poſed the whole of the furniture; 


but over the latter there were ſome 


ſhelves, where Mrs, Woodfield told 


her ſhe ſhould have her books placed, 
as ſoon as they could be unpacked. 


ce] have but very few, Madam,” an- 2h 


ſwered Caroline, Gghing, « Well, 


N "* m 
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my love, replied her aunt, “per- 
haps I ſhall find means to increaſe 
your. collection; but of thoſe arrange- 
ments we will talk to-morrow; it is 
now time that you take ſome repoſe 
after the fatigue of your journey,” 


* 
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— Cxc1r., going to the Window cf 
her Bedchamber.] 


Caroline. 


H! - merciful Heaven, what a 
dreary place !—Good God 
what will become of me!—To be 
buried alive in ſuch a place as this 
A wide common, with nothing in 
ſight but thoſe miſerable cottages 
yonder, or a few clumps of mournfulf © 
fir trees !—Heigh ho!—This time 
laſt year I was at Bath with mamma. Cc 


[ELizaBtTHandHenRIBTTA WoOODEFIEL! ir 
enter the room.] 


(Both ppeat.) My dear covuſin! 

my dear Caroline !—are you ready fc 

breakfaſt ? s 
Carolin © 


of 


ling © 
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Caroline (flghing). Ves; oe 
ready, Miſs Woodfield, | 


Elizabeth, Miſs Woodfitld! — 
Ah! how formal that is; but I am 
afraid you have not ſlept, Caroline— 
your eyes ſeem inflamed. 


Caroline ¶ dejectealy ). No; it 
only the cold wind yeſterday that = 
affected them; and the wind in the 
country is ſo much ſharper than I 
have been uſed to. I fancy it is very 
bleak here in the winter, —But had we 
not better go down ? Mrs. Woodficld, 
I remember, told me ſhe breakfalted 
early. 

Henrietta, You cannot phage, 
coulin, how we long to hear you play 
on the piano forte. Mamma has had 


it tuned on purpoſe for you; for, a8 
it was of no uſe to either of us, be- 
cauſe we do not play now, it Wai got 
quite out of order. 


ü 1 Per 
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Caroline (coldly ).. © 1 cannot play 
worth any one's hearing Alen 


Henrietta. 1 am ſo food. of. 8 
— Dear couſin, 1 hope you * play 


e 1 
to Us. 7 1 9 T # 8 * 


Caroline (fill mort cola). I am 
only ſorry I * play well enough 
to amuſe you. [They go down.} 


The breakfaſt paſſes with little con- 
verſation. Mrs. Woodfield makes 
tender inquiries after her niece's 
health, Caroline appears cold and 
dejefted. 

Mrs. Woodfield. And now, Can aro- 
line, will you remain in the houſe, or 


go with Elizabeth and me to viſit 2, 
poor family, who are in a ſituation to. 


want even the little aſſiſtance we can 
give them?  -:U eit JO 2 


Caroline. 1 vil go, if WS PRs | 
Madam, 5118 369 


A froſt, 
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A froſt, which followed the heavy 
rain of the preceding evening, made 
the ſhort walk they now -undertook 
leſs diſguſting to the delicacy of Ca- 
roline, who dreaded the dirt, and: ſtill 
trembled at the cold they muſt en- 
counter in crofling the common; but 
any thing was to her leſs irkſome than 
being alone, and ſhe determined, 
ſince it was her hard fate to be ſhut 
up in the dreary ſolitude of the coun- 
try, to accuſtom herſelf to go out as 
well as ſhe could, The, diſcontent” 
that hung upon her. features did, not 
eſcape the obſerxation of her aunty 
who was glad b tþis opportunity 'of 
ſhewing her what- real miſery, was, 


and checking, that diſ poſition to re- 


falling down, the thatch broken, and 
the 
21.4 | 
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the windows darkened by paper and 
rags, that were ſtuffed between the 


' _ broken panes. Over a few embers, 


which the green ſticks that were laid 
upon them could not make aſpire to 
a flame, ſat a Cottager, whoſe pale 
fqualid countenance, and emaciated 
figure, preſented too ſtrong an image 
of diſeaſe and famine. He was wrap- 


ped in a tattered great coat, and hung 


cowering over the fire with a child 
vpon his knee, which he appeared 
hardly to have ſtrength ro ſupport, 
and to whom he had given a piece of 
bread, which he feemed equally un- 
willing and unable to ſhare with it. 
His wife, with ſtifled anguiſh | in het 


countenance, was preparing, as ſhe 


ſtooch at 2 table, a mixture of ſome· 


thing that was to ſerve as food for the 
farmty, While three children, the eldeſt 


not fix years of age, ſtood watching 
Ell it houſd be ready for: them, with 
Dt: | the 


—_ as LA Rao 
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-rage when I aſked for ſorne little tr 
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the imparicht - eagerneſs of - triſſjer, 
Oppoſite ro the unhappy fathers on 
the other ſide of the fire, was à cradle, 
with an infant in it hap db a few weeks 
old. n Bun 

On the entrande of Mrs. Wood- 
field and her family, à ray of joy 
ſeemed to illumine the 2 ol the 
poor woman. : 

e Ah! madam,” ' ſaid de, 2 n 
good is it in you to come again 
But, bleſs me! what a place for you 
and the young ladies to come into!“ 

Mrs. Woodfield, Never mind the 
place How is your huſband ?— 

Come, 0 on with Freer * We 
about. In. 17 bd 

Poor Sram Dar Nadi, if it 
had not been for you, I verily believe 
he would not have been alive. For, 
Ma'am, it was to no purpoſe 1 went 
to fur mer Denns; he was quite, in 


225 Pd ter 
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dt Bench, and ſee if they'd make a new 


ever were troubleſome, even in the 
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go again to the juſtices next Saturday 11 


| order, to help us to live in idleneſs fr 
another month. 


_' The poor Man (ſigbing, and i in 4 c 
iremulous voice). As if it was my de- 
fire to remain idle! and to ſeermy | p. 
children ſtarve around me! I who, | (+ 
till I got this fever and ague laſt bar- th 
ley harveſt, never have left work one h. 
day ſince I was married, now n cc 
years come Max. ſp 
. | Poor Woman: (half ci). [do 90 
think. it cruel hard, Madam; for no- 
body in the pariſh, can fay that we 


hardeſt times. But all goes by favour 
* In, our pariſh! Hons'ever, Ma 'am, 
my, poor huſband, thank God, is not 
VyVorſe this morning; and the wine: 
| . whey. von ſent him did bim more 
hood than the doctor's af. 1 998) 


217 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Woodfield then proceededꝭ to 
inquire into the man's complaints; 
and, promiſing them farther relief 
from her kitchen, ſhe put half-a- 
crown into the woman's hand, and 
left the houſe. in 2 

Elizabeth and Henrietta — 
15 their countenance, as well as by 
the queſtions they aſked theit mothetʒ 
that the ſituation of the poor family 
had affected them; but their couſin 
continued ſilent, till Mrs, MOT 
ſpoke. to her. 


Mrs. Woodfield. wel, 2 
what do you think of the ſcene we 


have juſt witnefled ? Are not ſicknem 


and poverty real evils? And don, 
ſuch ſpectacles teach us the wicked. 
neſs and folly of that diſcontent we are 

ſo apt to indulge, if we are not.exattly 


in the place which we prefer, or wih 
the people whe ampſe us? Tell ne, 


my dear, . | 
68 7 | 9 
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che ſibustion of millions of your fellow- 
creatices,>whorare not better ſitunted 
Than the 1 e have Hen 
ſcen ? Sl 2 mol 
Caboline. Tou OE Magam, A 
we did not live in the country at all 
hen my mamma was alive; and in 
— never 2 of the In 


peaple 

Ii. —— hog in no 
place on earth there is ſo much mi- 
fery! When we return home, my deat 
Caroline, you ſhall copy-for me a'few 
nes from Thomſon, on rhe ſubſett of 
the thoughtleſſneſs of the affluent and 
ſortunate. I wiſh to reach you to 


ink on ſubjects which, I believe, you 


Have never yet been led to reflect 
upon you have a very good under- 

ſtancling, and 1 think you _ a 

good beart. A 

i Caroline. I hope, Madam, I have 


not a dad heart. I am ſure 1 Wia op 
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nd ill to any body ; but in reghrd do 
aas of charity, Madam, I uppbſe; l 


was too young for mamma to require 
me 10 give away: what' we could Tpare. 


Ars. ede, No N is, too 


Heaven knows, have leſs t6 pive bay 

5 than we have; but yet I have been 
- -fortemate enough to awaken,” in the 
r hearts of Elizudeth and Henrietta, fo 
* much reflectioh, chat more than once, 
ben I have offered chem ſottie fit 
indulgence, they have preſerted g 
OY ing the money it would hive oy tos 
uy fuch diſtreſſed object as Happened 
then to be moft immediately 1 in their 
— recollection. Tell me now, "hich 
*F| would give you the moſt plealpſe; to 
be able to relieve the ny fimſiy 
de have juſt ſeen, or to g0 tc the 
"balf which to be held, on hl Im 

A | \ of 
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of; January, in the Town:: Mal 
at . b | 
At the mention 5 a ball; all * 

habits of her former liſe returned to fl 
the recollection of Caroline Cecil; 
and though a Chriſtmas ball at a pro- 
vincial town was, ſhe knew, very 
unhke thoſe ſplendid aſſemblies ſhe 
had been uſed to frequent, yet it was 
not without! its allurements. Sbe had 
been told that ſhe was very handſome, 
very elegant, had a look of faſhion, 
and ſomething ſuperior in her air 
"and manner ; all which ſhe implicitly 
believed, . She knew that ſhe danced 
„ Particularly well, and in the moſt fa- 
©, thio able fiyle.;—what an impreſſion 
then muſt. all theſe accompliſhments 
make on the frequenters of a country 
afſembly | how much admiration ſhe 
ſhould excite how. much praiſe . ſhe 


_thopld, hear, !-—Her, heart beat high} 


ax all chis lis occurred to hers: but ſpe 
10 knen 
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knew ſhe muſt check its emotion. 


After a moment's heſication, therefore, 
ſhe anſwered: ! : 


Caroline. To be ſure, Madam, 1 


power, to do good to theſe or any 


that I am not, in my circumſtances, 
+++ in a ſituation to... to be able 
to help them to any tht: As to 
going out, I hope I ſhall never wiſh 
to go againſt your inclinations, Cer- 
taioly I am fond of ſociety, and have 
been uſed to think that young people 


ſure: but I am a ſtranger here, and 
have no thoughts, I am ſure, of aſking 
you to go to a ball on my account. 
Mrs. Woodfield (entering imme- 
diately into the thoughts that ber 
niece imagined ſhe concealed). No, 
Imy dear; I dare ſay you would not. 


« 


ſhould be very glad, were it in my 


other poor perſons but I imagine 


4 | Dould be allowed ſome innocent plea- 


. be- 
cauſe 


, * 
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cauſe I ſhould be. ſorry to refuſe you 


the, firſt, requeſt, you. made me. 
mentioned the ball at W. monks 


the only public amuſement within 
our reach, for, I have no intention of 


going, ;, the weather ,i is, too cold, and 


the expence greater than I can afford. 
But that is not all. Yau are in your 


fiſt mourning for your mother ; ſhe 
has dot been dead more than ſix 
e and, though faſhjonable folks 
ave, got above all ſuch forbear- 
ace, it will little become a young 
perſon of very ſmall. fortune to emu- 
ate: ſuch unfeeling careleſſneſs; for, 
if « ever you. hope to amend that for- 
tune, it muſt be done by ſhewing 
that you poſſeſs the virtues of ſenſi- 
bility, gratitude, and humility. - 

. Caroline ſighed deeply, but did 
not reply. Mrs. Woodfield, for. the 
remainder of their ſhort walk, ad- 
dteſſed her converſation to her own 

daughters, 


2! - 
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daughters, While: her njegei again 
looked: round! im deipohndence: om the 
dreary ſcene they ertopaſſiog : 

A driving fleet rendered every ob- 
ject i mar chill and abfoure;; and Ca- 
rolinet ha ing thanget! her dlothes, 
attended ati cthe dinuer table vii a 
gloomy and diſeontentedo ar- Tn. 
with the: paſts but in a very different 
manner from what her aunt had in- 
tended i by the leſſon of the morning. 
Alas ! thought ſhe, is ivathek my 
-e is toopakl All the mornidg in 
„uiſiting the! miſerable manſious : vf a 
-parcel of beggars! I am re am 
dot hard- heated, and would give 
- | them halſpence or ſix penee at any 
time, withitall>my hearty i6 I hap. 
pened to: have any mall money about 
me; but tor gocũntucſuc naſty un- 
wholeſome places, and hear of nathing 
n Ls believe yery 
37 14 o few 
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fewyoung perſons would like that; it I he 
is enough to lower their ſpirits, and I fle 
make mopes 3 ſor che reſt of ¶ ac 
their lives. a co 
It did eee ten penn ch 
unwholeſome habitations, which ſhe th. 
could not bear to eiter ſoru few mo- an 
ments, were the perpetual abodes of mt 
creatures whole fedlings and neceſſities 
were the fame: as her o.]; and very 
certainly ſhe did not know, that 
to inquire into and relieve diſtreſs; I 
was ſarifari from having a depreſſing 
effect on the minds ol youth, that 
never dos the heart feel ſo light, ne- 
ver are the enjoyments our on ſitua- 
tion affords, ſo keenly teliſhed as to 

when we are conſcious, proudly con - ſav 
ſcious of having done bur duty, and mo 
of being the means 'of mitigating the] Pla 
wy incident 1 3 leit! 


' 
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haps, ariſe from an early habit of re- 
flection, Caroline Cecil had not yet 
acquired. She ſaw indeed her two 
couſins gay and cheerful; nor was that 
cheerfulneſs: obſcured by the remarks 
they made on the ſcene. of ſickneſs 
and ſorrow to which they had that 
morning been witneſs; on the con- 
trary,: they ſermed to feel pleaſure in 
imagining little projects of their own, 
for: the relief of the younger indivi- 


duals of this unhappy family. Eliza- 


beth aſked her mamma's leave to cut 
up a gown ſhe had ceaſed to wear, to 
make a frock for one of the children; 
and Henrietta deſired to be permitted 
to lay out a few ſhillings ſhe had 
ſaved, in flannel for the other. Their 
mother readily acquieſced in their 
plans, without, however, giving to 
either that ſort of praiſe, as if ſhe 
thought that in theſe inſtances of hu- 


= 


e manity 


„% How many ſink in the devouring flood, 
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manity they made any extraordinary 


or unuſual exertion. 


Mrs. Woodfield, however, obſerved 


with concern, that this firſt leſſon of 


humility and charity had failed in 
regard to her niece, who continued 
filent and almoſt ſullen. In the even- 
ing of winter, it was ſometimes her 
cuſtom to give her daughters a ſhort 
leſſon from ſome favourite author, as 
an exerciſe of nice writing: that 
ſhe chole for this evening, was from 
Thomſon: 


« Ah! little think the gay licentious proud, 

«© Whom pleaſure, power, and affluence ſur- 
« round, 

« They, who their thoughtleſs hours in 
« piddy mirth 

4% And wanton, often cruel riot waſte; ** — 

« Ah! little think they, while they dance 
46 along, 

«« How many feel, this very moment, death, 

And all the ſad variety of pain; 


« Or 
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« Or more devouring flame; how many bleed 

« By ſhameful variance ' between man and 
« man; 

« How many pine in want, and dungeon 

-. glooms, 

« Shut from the common air, and common 
« uſe 

« Of their own limbs; how many drink the 
«6 cup 

« Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread: 

« Of miſery: Sore piere'd by wintry winds, 

* How many ſhrink into the ſordid hut 

« Of cheerleſs n | 
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LowLy and heavily, for Carolin 
Cecil, paſſed the remainder. 


"3 IE 


cold and ſtormy, and the E 
winter hovered over them with eve 
a more gloomy aſpect than it ha 
worn in the froſts of his mid career 
The ſnow-drop, however, faint] 


ou 
peeped forth amidſt the tempeſt, . 
ſome other wintry flowers announce! Pi 


the return of ſpring. The firſt th; ; 
reared its tender head above the falle: 
leaves and dead graſs, in a corner e 
their little ſhrubbery, gave inexpreſl 
ble pleaſure to Henrietta, who ever 
morning paſſed chat way to feed ſo 

27 favourit 
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favourite poultry, lodged in an ad- 
joining out- houſe. She came in with 
that ſimple innocent joy, ſo pleaſing 
in early youth to every one, but fo 
particularly intereſting to a mother. 
[Mrs. Wood yi gb and ELIZAZZTEH were 
at work —- CAROLIN ER was drawing at 2 
table near the fire.] | 
Henrietta. Oh! my dear mamma, 
do you know we have got ſnow-drops 
in the garden already? there are twenty 
or thirty that will be quite blown out 
to-morrow | And there is a pale yel- 
low flower, or rather a greeniſh flower, 
with a little red about it. Mamma 
you will be delighted to ſee them! 
I wiſh you would come out to look 
at them. | 
Mrs. Moodßeld. It/ rains, my * 
and I have got a fad cold; but I will 
ſee them to-morrow, It is always 
delightful ro mark the firſt oppo 


Jof _ 


> Caroline. 
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Caroline. It ſeems to me, as if there 


never was any ſpring in the country. 


Mrs. Woodfield. Indeed, Miſs Ce- 
cil !—-The remark is ſo new to me, 
that, had 1 made one on the ſame 
ſubject, I ſhould have reverſed it, 
and have ſaid, that it ſeems to me 
there 1s never any ſpring in London. 


Caroline (fighing). Ah! dear Ma- 
dam, you certainly have forgot the 
delightful roſes, lilies, and I know 
not how many charming flowers, for 
J always forget their names, which 
one uſed to have from that delightful 
man in Bond- ſtreet. Mamma uſed 
to have them ſent here twice a week; 
and ſhe had ſuch elegant bureaus 


made of wire, and painted green; out 


drawing-room uſed to be quite a little 
paradiſe. And we uſed to have ſuch 
lovely noſegays of roſes — 


to | 


wn 
and 


Mrs. I oodfield. Roſes | when they tu. 


5 were | eighteen pence or two ſhilling! 
a- piece 


tle 
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a- piece]! Alas ! dear Caroline, thoſe 
luxuries, like many others, are not 
only totally unfit for perſons of ſmall 
and precarious fortunes, but, by 
creating artificial wants, they deſtroy 
the enjoyment of natural pleaſures. 
I allow, that nothing is more lovely 
than an hot-houſe roſe; light, free 
from inſets, glowing with the ſofteſt 
colours, it is perhaps more beautiful 
than the roſes we gather in the firft 
week of June; but when we have 
enjoyed theſe forced productions for 
two or three months, June offers us 
her roſes in vain; we ſee them in 
every cottage garden; and their 
charms are become common and un- 
intereſting. I allow, however, that, 
to perſons of large independent for- 


ichltune, this is one of the moſt innocent, 


and would be to me, were I in that 


heyElituation, one of the greateſt gratifica-. 


ng: 
ce 


61 tions. 
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tions. But for you, I rather regret 
your having acquired a notion, that 
the beauty of ſpring conſiſts in an or- a0 
namented drawing- room, dreſſed with 
flowers procured by art, becauſe thoſe ¶ co 
you perhaps will never be able to pro- ¶ ov 
cure; whereas a taſte for the genuine ¶ yo 
beauties of nature is, at all times, and m- 
in all ſeaſons and fituations, a ſource 

of the pureſt and moſt innocent de- if;) 
_ 

Caroline ed flent, and pro- 
bably unconvinced. A party to Ra- 
nelagh, a card meeting, in which five 
or ſix girls of her own age could get 
into a corner and giggle together, or 
titter round the uniform inſipidity of 
a commerce table, ſhe ſtill thought 
preferable to all the fine views that 
ever were beheld. The country, to 
her, was ſtill a blank, and the people 
ſne had hitherto ſeen were all twaddlers 

th =” and 
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and quizzes. She was not, therefore, 
much delighted; when her aunt thus 
addreſſed herſelf ro Elizabeth: ; 
Mrs. Weoadfield, My dear, as my 
cold may be increaſed, if I venture 
out this evening, I ſhall ſend you and 
your coulin to Mrs. Gervais's, to pay 
my viſit, and apologize for me. 
Elizabeth. To be ſure, mamma, 
if you deſire it, I will go; but 
Mrs. Weoodfield. But what? 
Elizabeth, Only, mamma that if 


Jou did not particularly deſite it.. 


Mes. Woodfeld.' . What then? 
Elizabetb. Why then, mamma 
I ſhould ſay, it was a bore. 


Mrs. Woedfield. And a candies 1 
dare ſay, and all thoſe other expreſſive 
words that you have learned of Ca- 
rakag tf ed 
- Elizabeth. Nay, my dear mamma, 
have heard you ſay very oſten that 


* Gervais was very dull. g 
1 89818 Mrs. 


' Mrs. Woodfield, And are you al. 
ways to live with people who are very 
entertaining? | 

Elizabeth. No, mamma ; but that 

good little woman talks ſo about her 
pigs and her poukry, and how ſhe Ne 
makes bacon, and how many apples I, 
ſhe had in her orchard, and ſuch fort 
of things, that it really tires one to 
death, - " 
Mrs. Woodfield, Give me leave to 
inquire, Elizabeth, whether the to- 
pics on which you would talk, are not 
quite as unintereſting to Mrs. Ger- 
vais ? 

Elizabeth. Perhaps they are, mam - 
ma; but then I do not inſiſt on talk - 
ing to Mrs. Gervais. — 
Met. Woodfield. Nor does ſhe, If 
dare ſay, inſiſt upon talking to you. 

Elizabeth. Not when you are there, Fi 
mamma; but when there is only de f 
girls, ſhe always preaches, juſt in the pſefu 
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ſame manner; and tells us, that 
young Miſſes ought to know all rhem 
bere things; and that ſhe hopes 


iſs Betſy and Miſs Henny never 
HH be above hearing how to make 
good houſewives, Calling one Miſſes, 
and Miſs Betſy, and Miſs Henny, is 
0 vulgar, and fo diſagreeable, that 
t puts one out of patience: and, 
defides, if people are wiſe enough to 
aſtruct others, I wiſh they would 

arn to do it in good Engliſh, | 
Mrs. Woodfield. J own, Mrs. Ger- 
ais is not elegant, nor even educated: 

dur ſhe has many good qualities, 
hich ought ro make you overlook 
uch greater defects. You ſhould- 
onſider too, that when ſhe was a 
ſoung woman, perſons in the mid- 
ling claſs of life were not educated 
ith the care they are now; that her 
ſe has paſſed in the execution of 


. — whieh have left her no 
ö Cc . 4 time 


„ „ «SN 
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time to cultivate her mind; and that i 
it is not wonderful, that thoſe duties 1 
and occupations are, in her opinion, 1 
the only proper purſuits; ſince ſheſſp t 
has, for ſo many years, had no other a 
objects before her eyes. I am ſute, v 
p 
f 
n 


you would laugh more at Mrs. Ger- 
vais, if you heard, her deſcant on new 
faſhions, or talk fine on any of the 
ſubjects of converſation, that are ti 
quite out of her way. ar 

Elizabeth. That I ſhould, perhaps. . 
But then, mamma, you muſt allow, ot 
that ſhe would be a vaſt deal more] in 
entertaining, for then ſhe would make of 
me laugh, and now ſhe makes mee 
yawn, | | we 

Mrs. Waoodfield. Y awn, if you will, an 
but do not let her ſee it. We cannot 
always enjoy the converſation we would 
chooſe, any more than we can always, 
in travelling, paſs through a beauti- 

/ tul.and pleaſant county. We mu 
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ſometimes go up heavy ſandy hills, 
ſometimes over dreary flat commons; 
but it would be a misfortune, if our 
etaſte was fo very refined and faſtidious 
tas to make us really uneaſy unleſs we 
| were always in ſight of green meadows, - 
-purling rivulets, and beautiful woods, 
will Aud it will be certainly counteracting, 
ef my child, the purpoſes of your educa. 
re tion, which is to make you reaſonable. 
and happy, if, inſtead of teaching, 
s. you to paſs over the ſlight faults of 
„others, or to profit by them in mend- 
re ing your own, you learned to be vain 
ke of the very little you know, (which 
ne every well educated girl knows as 
well, and ſome better than you do,) 
ill and to deſpiſe and fly from every one 
ot who may not have had equal advan- 
nd tages. Believe me, my Elizabeth, 
Vs, 1 have ſeen, and very lateſy too, ſome 
i- very fine ladies, people in ſuperior 


life, who ſpeak even wake 


2 46 TIC 
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than poor Mrs. Gervais, and will 
talk of their card adventures, or ſcan- 
dalize their acquaintance, with viola- 
tions of grammar, greatly more of- 
fenſive than what our notable neigh- 
dour is ſudject to: and I have ſeen 
fuch billets as, I am ſore, are worſe, 
both in ſpelling and ſtyle, than thoſe 
receipts which I once employed you 
to copy from the hereditary repoſitory 
of Mrs. Gervais. Go, therefore, 
Elizabeth, this afternoon. You, Ca- 
roline, will go alſo. Henrietta ſhall 
remain at home with me. 

In purſuance of this arrangement, 
the young people went on their vifit ro 
the wife of the curate of the village. 
The next morning, while Mrs. 
Woodficld was adjuſting ſome books 
in a little room behind that where ſhe 
uſually breakfafted with her family, 
ſhe heard the following dialogue be- 

Ces Caroline. 


thai 


ter. 
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Caroline. Well, couſin, have you 


recovered from the lectures of laſt 
night ; or from the ſight of Miſs Jane 
Gervais, in her faſhionable riding- 
habit, hat, and feather ? 


Elizabeth (laughing). Did any 
mortal ever ſee ſuch a ridiculous 
figure? I am ſure ſhe had iron ſtays 
on under that pompadour armour, 
And then her hat! and her feathers! 
and her hair ſo frizzled, like her fa- 
ther's wig, and powdered ſo white, 
that I really thought at firſt the old 
man had lent her his beſt caxon, and 
that ſhe had put it on hind-fide before, 
that it might become her amiable 
little ſtraw-coloured viſage the bet- 
ter. a 


Caroline. But the beauty of it all 


is, that this odd -locking little Ducck 


toy (for ſhe is juſt like a wooden wo- 
man that one ſees in 'a ty-ſhop) 


: 


#angies | 


| 
| 
| 
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fancies herſelf ſo much the thing, that 
one i is ready to die with laughing. 
Mrs. Waooafield (entering). Lou 
| ſee, therefore, I hope, the abſurdity 
of pretenſions to what one cannot 
reach. This poor Jane Gervais has 
' ſeen fine ladies drefled in feathers, 
and, not conſidering how very ill the 
reſt of her habiliments ſuit with ſuch 
an ornament, how much better ſim- 
plicity and neatneſs accord with hum- 
ble fortune, than ſhew and finery, ſhe 
has loaded her head With old feathers, 
and expoſed her want of judgment. 
You would have ſcen nothing ridi- 
culous, Miſs Cecil, if this luckleſs 
object of your ſatire had been clad | in 
a linen gown and muſlin apron. 

Caroline ( conſuſedly ). No, Madam; ; 
but if you had ſeen her. 

Mrs. Wood field. III bad ſeen het 
the would have appeared an object 


rather of concern than ridicule I 


22368 ſhould 


— 
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ſnould have been very ſorry for her; 
and ſhould have tried gently to have 
hinted to her, that ſne made herſelf 
an object not of admiration, as ſhe in- 
tended, but of pity and ridicule. 

Elizabetb. And indeed, mamma, 
if you had, ſhe would only have hated 
you; for, I am ſure, ſhe would not 
have believed you. You have no no- 

tion how conceited ſhe is, and how 
er mother encourages her in it; by 
» Maying that Jane has been here, Jane 
has been there, and ſeen ſuch and ſuch, 
ladies, and Jane had her hair dreſſed 
by ſuch a man at Saliſbury, Who 
dreſſes all the quality. 

Mrs. Woodfield. This affectation 
hen of elegance is ten times worſe, 
Caroline, than the humbler preten- 
ſions of her mother; is it not? 
„Caroline. A thouſand times worſe, 
ay Mrs. Moodſield. And yet, perhaps, 


| * 
— 


Id | 3 by People, 


It bas never ſtruck you, that there are 
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people, in very ſuperior life, to whom 
your pretenſions to elegance and re- 
finement may appear to be efforts, 

as impotent and abſurd, as thoſe of 
Miſs Jane, to be fine and faſhionable, 
appear to you. 

Caroline. I know, aunt, that I am 

to be mortified. 
Mrs. Noodſeld. Not at all, my 
dear Caroline, I am ſorry to fee that 
which, you know, the French call 
Peſprit mordant, cauftique*, predo- 
minate ſo much, both in you and in 
Elizabeth z and, before you acquire 
an habit of indulging it too much, 
remember, that you may not always 
be exempt from feeling its ſting from 
others. This recollection will imme- 
diately bring you back to the firſt 
principle of all good, of all moral 
rectitude: Do, as you would others 


* Biting, acrimonious. 


« ſhould 
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« ſhould do unto you,” Or, to refer 
you to that moſt ſimply ſublime of 
all compoſitions, the prayer taught 
you by Jeſus Chriſt.—“ You ſhall 
learn to beg that you may be for- 
given your treſpaſſes, even as you 
forgive thoſe who treſpaſs againſt 
you.” But, perhaps, I take this 
matter too ſeriouſly, Come, my 
loves, put on your hats and cloaks; 
the morning is fine; as ſoon as 
breakfaſt is over, we will go and take 

a long walk. 


This walk was through the gazden, 
into a wood or coppice beyond ic. In 
paſſing through it, Henrietta carried 
her mother to look at the ſnow-drops, 
with which ſhe had been ſo pleaſed 
the day before. 

Henrietta, Oh, mamma ! ſee how 
they are blown out, and how pretty 
they are! 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Woodfield. They are very ele- 
gant, and are elegantly deſcribed in a 
di of Mrs. Barbauld's: : 


„ As Flora's breath, by ſome- traneform- 


“ ing power, 
% Had changed an icicle i into a flower.” 


Henrietta. And ſee, mamma, this 
beautiful flower in green, and unlike 
every other flower! | 
Mrs. Wodfield. I do not think it 
ſo beautiful; but every flower, at is 
firſt appearance, is pretty and intereſt- 
ing. This is the black hellebore, or 
what is commonly called the winter 
roſe. We ſhall, I dare ſay, obſerve, 
that many of the wild flowers are un- 
foldiog on the ſheltered banks, which 
have hitherto been checked by the ſe. 
verity of the weather. 


| Henrietta. Mamma ! do you know, 


that in my garden there is a plant. 


coming 
; | 


© 3 , 
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coming out full of Gerp red bloſ- 


ſoms; there are even one or two 
little flowers blown, and they ſmell 
delightfully. 

Mrs. Woodfield. It is the mezerion ; 
and is of the ſame ſpecies of plant as 
that beautiful Daphne Cneorum, or 
garland Daphne, which we all knelt 
down to ſmell to, when we ſaw it in 
Mr. Bridport” $ garden. 

Henrietta. 80 it is, mamma, 3 I de- 
clare now I retoliect they are very 
much alike. Oh! how delightfully 
every thing begins to ſpring in the 
hedges! Here are golden cups! 

Mrs. Woodfield. No; it is the pile- 
wort. 'If you obſerve the leaves, they 
are more pointed than thoſe of the 
flower you call a golden cup, which 
is, in fact, a ranunculus, But to whom 
are your couſin and your ſiſter talk- 
ing ſo earneſtly ? 


CITED Mrs. 
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Mrs. Woodfield ( approaching, and 
Speaking to the labourer with whom 
they were in converſation). W ell, 
Maſter Anderſon, how are you ? you 
ſeem much recovered. 

Labourer. Thank you Kindly, 
Ma'am ; I be a power better, and 
able to go about my work quite 
bravely. I made bold, Madam, to 
bring the young Miſſes a ſleeper 1 
have found; I thought how, may- 
haps, they'd like to keep un in a 
box. ol 110. ag 
Caroline, It is a little beaſt that 

ſeems to be half dead, for it does but 

juſt. move, 
Mrs. Woodfield. It is a dormauſe | 
one of thoſe creatures that become 
torpid in winter. 
Henrietta, Torpid ? Mamma, what 
is that? 


2 8 ſo called by the peaſants. 
— 5 Elix 7, th 
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Elizabeth. Dear child! don't you 
know what torpid 1s ? 


Mrs. Waodfield. Are you ſure; 
Elizabeth, that you know yourſelf? 

Elizabeth ( conceitedly ). To be ſure 
I do. 

Mrs. Woodfield. Explain it then to 
your lifter. 

Elizabeth. Torpid, is heavy, ator, 
ſtupid, not able to move in cold wea- 
ther, 

Mrs. Woodfield. It is all thoſe; 
but, in this inſtance, it means more. 
There are animals for whom nature 
ſeems to have made, if I may fo 
expreſs myſelf, a proviſion of inſen- 
ability. In winter, their juices ſtag- 
I nate; they ſleep till the warm weather 

returns, and brings with it what are 
for them the neceſſaries of life. The 
dormouſe has the credit of making a 
little proviſion againſt the contingency 
of a warm day, which might awaken 
* him 
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him before nature had provided for 
his ſupport. The ſquirrel, a moreſ Y 
lively and ſenſible creature, certainly}1. 
has bis proviſion of nuts, acorns; t ſu 
ſeeds of the pine tree, beech nuts, and ha 
what elſe he can get. 

Henrietta. The ſquirrel is not tor Trie 
pid, mamma, in winter? 

Mrs. Nood feld. Not entirely 0. | fe 
believe; but be is by no means { wil 
active and alert as in ſummer; .+'H < 
betakes himſelf to ſome ſnug hole iI ft 
an hollow tree, where, on dead leave e 
and moſs, he ſleeps great part of hi the 
time, now and then making a littk 1 
ſortie on a fine day, and nibbling t 
little of his ſtore. ; But come, tak op! 
the dormouſe ; and here, Maſter An vich 
derſon, is a ſhilling for you. - Eliza nou 
beth, do you chooſe to have this po er 
little animal? I. do not aſk you, Caf"at 
roline, becauſe I know you have r ietta 
10 N a diſlike to ſuch things. 


Elizabett 
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Elizabeth. My couſin, I am ſore, 
won't have it: Nor I don't know that 
like it much; it ſeems to me to be 
ſuch a ſtupid little thing, with its eyes 
half open. 

Mrs. Woodfield, Well then, Hen- 
rietta, it will fall to your ſhare, 

Henrietta (delighted). Oh! you 

Wſweet, little, ſoft, innocent thing! I 
in take all ſort of care of you. 
Caroline (/ighing and aſide). I think 
| ſhould like to be a dermouſe, if I 
vere always to live in the country in 
the winter. | 

Mrs, Weoodfieid. Caroline, you do 
ot ſeem to admire the beauty of this 
Feople. See, how it is already ſpangled 
vith primtoſes; and that lovely, 
nough ſcentleſs flower, the wood 
Snemony ! Gather me a few of thoſe 
hat are the moſt blown, my Hen- 
jetta! Look at theſe purple clouds 
Phat juſt. ſtain the ſoft white leaves; 
vor, I. D and 
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and theſe rays of yellow, that form a 
little glory round the centre. 

Caroline, Yes |—they are as pretty — 
as wild flowers ever are. * 

Mrs. Woodfield. Do you recollect, Pa 

REG. nee 
that all flowers are wild in ſome quar- 
ter or other of the world ; and that 
many of the moſt curious and beauti 
ful plants in our gardens, are the wil 
flowers of Aſia, Africa, and Ame 
rica; many of the ſouthern parts 0 
Europe, and ſome of colder coun 
tries? But it is time to return toward 
home. 

Henrietta (running back to ber me 
ther). Oh! mamma, here is a fright 
ful beggar-man coming! I am afraiear 
of him ;—ſuppoſe he ſhould want een 
hurt us! El; 
Mrs. Woodfield. I will not aj oks 
it. The poor man ſeems to be af have 
unfortunate cripple. So far from fat i, 
ing from him, I will ſtop and ſpeaifioney 


to 


( 
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to him. If he had any ill deſign, do 
you not ſee that Richard Anderſon is 
ſtill mending that hedge within a few 
paces of us, and that therefore we 
need not be alarmed ? | 


= (The beggar approaches, and tells a 
| melancholy flory. Mrs. Woop- 
FIELD ,gives bim ſome relief. The 
children alſo give him what half- 
0 pence they have about them, and 
n proceed on their walk.) 


HexRI1ETTA holding faſt her mother's hand; 
the two others keeping cloſe to her.] 


hi Caroline. I'm glad the hedger is fo 
alGear us, or I declare I ſhould have 
een frightened to death. 
Elizabeth, I cannot ſay I like the 
poſſpoks of the man; beſides, mamma, 
e have heard a great many people ſay, 
ſiühat it is never any charity to give 
oney to common beggars. : 
| D 2 Ms. 


4 | 
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Mrs. Woodſield. I have not, for my 
part, ſagacity enough to diſtinguiſh 
what are called common beggars, 
from poor men diſabled by illneſs 
from working, . or accidentally di- 
ſtreſſed in a ſtrange country, where 
they have no claim to parochial re- 
lief. I only know, that in giving a 
few halfpence, it is poſſible I may 
encourage an idle vagabond, but it 
is alſo poſſible I may relieve an un- 
fortunate fellow-creature; and it is 
beſt to do that which may afford a 
chance of doing good. On theſe oc. 
caſions, I ſeldom fail to recolle& ſome 
beautiful lines of Langhorne's, which 
contain a pathetic apology for the 
unhappy wanderers called common 
beggars. Speaking of one of that 
deſcription, he ſays, 


«« Perhaps, on ſome inhoſpitable ſhore, 
The wretch, forlorn, a widow'd parent 
c bore; 

| «« Cold 


«cf 
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& Cold, on Canadian hills, or Minden's 


« plain, 
« Perhaps that parent mourn'd her ſoldier 
| & ſlain, 

Hung o'er her babe, her eyes SY 'd 
«© with dew, 2 = * 
The ſalt drops mingling with the milk 

ce he drew, 


„ And wept, ſad omen of his future years, 
The child of miſery, baptiz'd in tears!“ 


3 
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Au and mild morning tempted 

Mrs. Woodfield and her family 
to extend their walk to the Downs, 
which were at a ſmall diſtance from 
her houſe, To the meadows beneath 
theſe hills, the lambs, newly fallen, 
gave animation and beauty ; while the 
wether flocks, on the higher grounds, 
began to enjoy the young herbage, 
flowly ſtealing over the withered turf, 
Half way up was one of thoſe huts, 
conſtructed for the purpoſe of,ſhelter- 
ing the ſhepherd from the inclemency 
of the weather. Its humble occaſional 
inhabitant was not in it, but his 
daughter, a girl of twelve years old, 

and 
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and her two little brothers, were 
eating their ſcanty dinner, which con- 
ſiſted only of ſome cruſts of bread, 
and two or three half-boiled potatoes. 
Notwithſtanding the poorneſs of their 
fare, and the little covering they 
wore, they ſeemed to be healthy and 
happy. Mrs. Woodfield bad:: chem 
bring out to the door a wooden bench 
that was within the hut, and which 
ſer ved its ruſtic inmates for both table 
and chairs; and, while ſhe fat there, 
with Caroline and Elizabeth on each 
fide of her, ſhe pointed out to their 
obſervation ſeveral objects in the vale 
beneath them. Two of theſe, the 
feats of two perſons of different cha- 
rafters, gave occaſion for ſome re- 
marks © on the uſe and abuſe of 
riches.” 

Mrs. Woodfield. In that houſe, far 
to the left, lives Sir Herbert Har- 
bottle. It is one of the moſt beauti- 

D4 | ful 
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ful places in this part of the country ; 
but Sir Herbert has no other pleaſure 
in it than as it ſupplies him with the 
luxuries of the table, to which he is 
extremely addicted. Selfiſh, proud, 
and unfeeling, his neighbours ſeldom 
know of his reſidence in the country, 
but from the depredations he makes 
in purſuit of his game; not that he is 
a ſportſman, but he is a glutton. 
Nobody ever heard of his doing a ge- 
nerous action; nor has he a friend in 
the world. Poverty and miſery ſur- 
round him, for his tenants are at rack- 
rent, and the peaſants are, at many 
ſeaſons of the year, without em- 
ployment. The conſequenee is, 
that he is continually complaining 
that his game 1s deſtroyed by poach- 
ers, and his farm-yard robbed by 

thieves. | 
Elizabeth. What a hateful man 

I wonder any body ſpeaks to him. 
Mrs, 


is 

lic 
an 
th 
at 
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Mrs. Woodfield, And yet this man 
is well received. See him at a pub. 
lic place, and you ſee him courted - 
and bowed to by many men who love 
the good things that are to be found 
at his-table too well to care about his 
character. Such men as 


— —© prefer, no doubt, 
«© A knave with ven'ſon, to a ſaint with- 
es gut. 


Caroline. There is a Lady Har- 
bottle, I think, aunt; I have ſeen 
her at routs. 

Mrs. Woodfie!d. The Lady you have 
ſeen is the widow of Sir Herbert's 
elder brother; a woman who has a 
very ſmall jointure out of the eſtate, 
which he pays with infinite reluRance, 
and for which this poor woman and 
two daughters are often compelled to 
wait many months. 

Caroline, An odious man 


D 5 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Woodfeld. And yet, Caroline, 
I dare ſay, you know, from the for- 
mer obſervations you have made, that 
many of your London friends would 
think themſelves very happy to be 
addreſſed by Sir Herbert Harbottle, 
and would care little what was his 
character, if he would give them 2 
title. | 

Caroline. Certainly, my dear aunt, 
a title zs a pleaſant thing. 

Mrs. Woodfield. Many fooliſh wo- 
men have thought fo, and have ſa- 
crificed to a ſound the real happineſs 
of their lives. But, tell me, ſhould 
you be really happier, were you called 
Lady Caroline Cecil? 

Caroline, No, perhaps, not really 
happier ; though I don't know, It 
makes one happier to be reſpected, to 
have place, and to hear people ſay— 
« We will aſk Lady Caroline—Lady 
Caroline muſt know—We muſt not 

2 — 
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begin the dance till her Ladyſhip 
comes ;*” and ſo on. 

Mrs. Woodfield, Such „ mouth 
honour” can, I ſhould hope, give no 
pleaſure to a rational and thinking 
being. See thoſe fir-trees in the dif- 
tant horizon, which we diſtinguiſh 
only by their dark colouring. They 
bound one ſide of a park, which be- 
longs to a man, who is more reſpected 
without a title, than Sir Herbert Har- 
bottle would be if he were the firſt 
Peer of England. 


Elizabeth. Who is it, mamma? 
Mrs. Woogfield. It is Mr. Somer- 
ville, my dear, of whom you have often 
heard me ſpeak. I think you were 
once with me when he dined at Bright- 
well Houſe with a large party. He 
is a man who poſſeſſes a princely for- 
tune, and whoſe whole life paſſes in 
a ſeries of generous and obliging ac- 
tions, His neighbours almoſt adore 
Dd6 him. 
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him. There is not a peaſant within 
ten miles of him, who would not, to uſe 
their own ruſtic phraſe, “go through 
fire and water to ſerve him, by night or 
by day.” Though he lives in ſplen- 
dour proportioned to his fortune, it is 
withqur oftentation, and without ex- 
travagance; and never yet did he ſee 
anguiſh impreſſed on the countenance, 
even of a common acquaintance, wich- 
out attempting to relieve it, Is a 
farmer diſtreſſed by bad ſeaſons, or 
accidental loſſes ? Mr. Somerville will 
aſſiſt him with his purſe, or his credit. 
Is a labourer ſinking under ſickneſs 
and poverty? It is by Mr. Somerville 
he is ordered medical advice, and 
from his kitchen comfortable nou- 
riſhment. And all this, and much 
more, is without oſtentation. He 
thinks, that it is ſo far from being a 
matter of boaſt, that he does merely 
his duty, | 
; Elizabeth, 
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| Elizabeth, O, mamma! what an 

happy woman his wife muſt be! 

Mrs. Weoodfeld, Alas! my dear 

- Elizabeth, he has no wife; ſhe has 
been dead many years, and left him 

| two ſons and a daughter. 

Elizabeth. They muſt be happy 

then, mamma. 

Mrs. Woodſield. I wiſh they were, 
my love, for the ſake of their excel- 
lent father; but it is, unfortunately, 
quite otherwiſe, | 
1 Caroline. Yet I have often heard, 
aunt, that good parents make good 
6 children, and, of courſe, happy ones. 
le Mrs. Woogfield. It is a melancholy 
d reflection, that this rule is by no 
means without exception. The eld- 
| £ſt of Mr. Somerville's ſons learned 
je very early that he was heir to a very 
af great fortune. At ſchool, he was 
iy | idle, diſſipated, and expenſive; theſe 

vices gathered ſtrength at college. 
/1 | He 
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He ſpent ſo much money there, that, 
notwithſtanding his father's liberal al- 
lowance, he left it ſome thouſands in 
debt, at a very early age; not being 
able to bear even the little reſtraint that 
merely belonging to a ſociety laid upon 
his ations. His father, not knowing 
what to do with him, conſented to his 
going abroad, when he made exactly 
the ſort of tour deſcribed by Lord 
Cheſterfield, and returned what is now 
called „ a fine man about town,” 
He plays very deep, runs into a 
thouſand abſurd exceſſes, and ſeldom 
or never fees his father, with whom 
he has no ideas in common, and who 
cannot help reflecting with regret, 
that his fortune will fall into the hands 
of a man who will diſgrace his name. 
Caroline. But his other ſon ?— 

Mrs. Woodfield. Turns out equally 
unworthy ſuch a father. This young 


man, who was educated at home, in 
| conſe- 
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conſequence cf the ill ſucceſs of a 
public education with his elder bro- 
ther, moſt unhappily took, by the 
neglect of his tutor, a turn for low 
company ; he was unhappy, and un- 
der vilible reſtraint, when he was not 
either in the ſtable or in the ſervants' 
hall. In the hope of breaking through 
theſe habits, his father ſent him to 
Geneva; but they were already be- 
come inveterate. He married there 
an Engliſhwoman, whoſe obſcure 
birth his father would have overlook- 
ed, if ſhe had been a perſon of good 


character; as it was, this generous 
and tender parent forgave him, and, 
on his return to England, gave him a 
very handſome eſtabliſhment ; but his 
wife was ſo bad an œconomiſt, fo ex- 
travagant, and ſo diſſipated, that he 
ſoon became embarraſſed. Mutual 
reproaches and recrimination enſued ; 
they quarrelled, and parted, 

43 Thus 
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Thus deprived pf all proſpect of 
future comfort in regard to his ſons, 
Mr. Somerville turned towards his 
daughter, as his ſole conſolation, Alas! 
the promiſe of happineſs, with which 
ſhe had three years before been married, 
was already blighted. Her huſband, 
a man of faſhion, who, at the begin- 
ning of their union, had appeared 
extremely attached ro her, had no 
longer any affection for her, nor did 
he take the trouble to wear even 1ts 
ſemblance, His family, of which he 
was the only male heir, were diſ- 
pleaſed that ſhe brought him no chil- 
dren, and treated her with coldneſfs 
and neglect. She loſt her health, and 
now paſſes almoſt all her time with 
her father, who endeavours, by ten- 
derneſs and attention, to heal the 
wounds of a broken heart, which are, 
I fear, ſlowly, but certainly, condemn- 
ing her to an early grave, 
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Elizabeth. How often, my dear 
mamma, you have told us that good 
people are always happy ; but it does 


not ſeem to be ſo in regard to poor 
Mr. Somerville, 


Mrs. Woodfie'd. It does not ſcem 
to be ſo certainly; yet, from what 1 
know of this excellent man, I am 
perſuaded that, ſuffering as he does, 
under the cruelleſt and moſt bitter 
of all misfortunes, parental diſap- 
pointment, he feels internal ſerenity, 
of which not even bat can rob him. 
Conſcious of having done his duty to- 
ards his children, he has no re- 


proaches to make himſelf, His ex- 
ample and his precepts have been 


nvariably good; and, however his 
ares have failed, he feels that they 
ave been ever exerted for the advan- 
ge of the objects of his tenderneſs, 
Such reflections, his religion, which 


Promiſes him undiſturbed felicity in a 


2 


future 
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future ſtate of exiſtence, and the con- a! 
tirual exerciſe of benevolence towards || pr 
his ſellow- creatures, on whom he is ci 
ever endeavouring to beſtow the hap-¶ pc 
pineſs he cannot taſte himſelf, cer- I bli 
tainly give to him that tranquillity, I elc 
which, with leſs ſtrength of under. ff co! 
ſtanding, and leſs excellence of heart, rel 
he could not enjoy. How different I fav 
are the ſeſſations of his neighbour, Aby 
the man we were before ſpeaking of! ſme 
Wrapped up in ſelfiſh enjoy ments, {But 
and unintereſted about everybody, MO 
he is yer ſubject to continual diſplea-*cat 


ſure and uneaſineſs. His pride and Can 
his ſelf- love are continually mortified. 7 
0 


He knows how little he deſerves the 
reſpect of which he is ſo tenacious, . 
and therefore perpetually ſuſpects CA 
every body of a diſpoſition to fail in 
it. He would fain be of conſequen 
in the county where his property lies 
and has tried, once or twice, to make 


7 1 


ſ 
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an impreſſion of that conſequence at 
public meetings; but having never 
| cultivated the little underſtanding he 
poſſeſſed, he raiſed contempt by his 
blunders, inſtead of reſpect by his 
eloquence: and not bearing to be- 
. | come an object of ridicule, he quar- 
relled with thoſe whom he thought 
aw him in that light, and then eſcaped, 
„by mean ſubmiſſion, from the reſent- 
ment his teſtineſs brought upon him. 
„But do not let us talk of him any 
„more; let us rather contemplate the 
a. beauty of the landſcape before us. 
aal Can imagination form any thing more 
lovely? | 
Caroline. Certainly, it is very fine. 
Mrs. Woodfield, And yet, my dear 
aroline, that cold aſſent makes me 
doubt, whether you are ſo entirely 
eaned from your former attachments, 
iS not to think the coaches, that 
orm a continual line from the end 
of 


n 
ies, 
ake 


68 
of Piccadilly to the gate of Kenſing- 
ton Gardens, of a fine Sunday morn- 
ing, at this ſeaſon of the year, x 
more beautiful ſpectacle than the 
moſt romantic proſpect you can 
behold, dreſſcd in the vivid colaurs 
of ſpring. : | = 

Caroline. I muſt think it more 
amuſing, aunt, Beſides, I have heard 
you expreſs a diſlike to the affectation 
of being in raptures at proſpects, and 
of making a parade of taſte for pic- 
tureſque beauty; I have heard yo 
oſten ſay it was tireſome cant. 

Mrs. Woedjfeld. I fill believe it tc 
be ſo with many people, and fro 
them (for nothing is more eaſy than 
to detect the affectation) I always he: 
ſuch exclamations with diſguſt. Jul 
as I hear the raptures of Miſs Crols 
brook about muſic, when I know th 
ſhe has no ear, and does not diſtinguill 


a country dance from a minuet. B 
| | thoug 
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though an ear is not to be acquired, 
ſince it is a gift from nature, yet a taſte 
for rural beauty certainly may; and it 
is that taſte I wiſh to give you; my 
children, who, from the narrowneſs 
of your fortunes, will probably paſs 
your whole lives in the country, Be- 
lieve me it is a ſixth ſenſe. The 
beautiful forms and varied foliage of 
the trees, the colouring given to the 
ſcenery by the different poſition of 
the ſun, or the intervention of dark 
or illumined clouds; the rich ſha- 
dows of rocks, where they happen to 
ornament a country, their groteſque 
forms, with roots of trees ſtarting 


from their deep receſſes, or fern fea- 


thering their rugged ſides ; grey ruins, 


n other times the habitations of gran- 


deur, the bulwarks of the country, or 
the retreats of religious ſocieties, now 


mouldering in decay, and much more 


nn in the eye of the landſcape 
Painter, 
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painter, than when in their former 
ſplendour ; all theſe, as well as the cot- 
rage covered with'vines, or half hid by 
hops; the blue ſmoke from the low 
chimney curling through the ſtraggling 
fruit trees of their little gardens; ſuch, 
and numberleſs other objects, which 
are neglected, or appear inſipid to the 
common obſerver, become objects of 
intereſt and amuſement to thoſe who 
have learned to look at them with the 
eye of a painter or a poet. 

Caroline. Alas! my dear aunt, I 
| ſhall never be either. 7 
Mrs. Woodfield. A poet I would 
not wiſh you to be; but I would have 
you cultivate your talents for drawing. 
It will now be a conſtant ſource of 
amuſement and delight; and who 
knows, my dear Caroline, but it may 
hereafter be a reſource againſt the in- 
conveniencies of adverſity? Let it 


not * your pride that I ſay this. 
Recollect 


* 
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Recollect that your poor father is a 
ſoldier ; that every hour his life is ex- 
poſed amid the dangers of the ſevereſt 
ſervice ; that he has not been able to 
lay up any thing; and that you would 
have only a ſmall penſion to ſupport 
you. Why ſhould you think your- 
ſelf diſgraced (as I ſee you do by your 
tears) at my naming this? Reflect, 
my child, how many perſons, who 
were born in a higher rank of life 
than you were, even in the firſt claſſes 
of the nobility of France, are now re- 
duced to the neceſſity of labouring 
for their daily bread in a ſtrange land; 
how many derive their ſupport from 
the little ornamental acquirements of 
their more fortunate days. Nor is 
this confined to the natives of a coun- 
try where the overthrow of its ancient 
government has overwhelmed the no- 
bility in its ruins; Even in this pro- 
ſperous land, how often do we ſee 

ſuch 
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ſuch ſad viciſſitudes of fortune. How || re 
often does the luxury, the folly, or fÞ ir 
the misfortunes of parents leave def. I m 
titute and helpleſs young women ex- Nye 
poſed to inſult, too often to infamy ; ¶ th 
for thoſe who cannot bear poverty I th 
will eſcape from it, however ruinous 
the means by which they eſcape, 
Come, my dear Caroline, do not 2 
let what I have ſaid depreſs you too an 
much. Believe me, I ſhould not, to eq 
my brother's daughter, recommend Wha 
any prevoyance of this ſort, that I do che 
not think equally applicable and pro- 
per for my own. Elizabeth, do you 
recollect that, ſome time in Septem-Whbe 
ber, we took this walk, and returned an 
by the ruins of Heardly Abbey? You . 
remember that you attempted, andi ſm 
not quite without ſucceſs, to. draw a ſor 
view of it. But Caroline, who is aMhox 


1 much greater proficient than you are, Wyifi 
Mill; I am ſure, give a much bettet Ithe 
950 5 fepte- \ 
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; Þ repreſentation of it. Shall we make it 
ia our way home, my dear, that you 
may judge how far it is a ſubject for 
our pencil? Hid among the woods 
that ſhadow the foot of this hill, on 


cke confluence of three ſmall brooks, 
x If which united there, fall into the river 
e. ¶ about a quarter of a mile below, it is 
ot Na relict of antiquity very little known 
2 and, unlike Netley, and ſome other 
to ¶ equally celebrated monaſtic ruins, it 
ad 


has hitherto been neglected, alike by 
the pencil and the pen. | 
Caroline (fighing deeply, and trying 
ou WW recover ber/e!f). 1 do not remem- 
n-W ber that I have ever ſeen the ruins of 
ed Wan abbey. | 
o Ars. Woodfield. This abbey was a 
od mall one, and perhaps, as a ſubje& 
v2 Wor the penci), will appear leſs eligible 
s anow, than when Elizabeth and ] laſt 
re, Wviſiced it ; for it was then autumn, and 
ner che partially faded trees, the peculiar 
Ne-M vor, 1, E . gentle 
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gentle gloom of evening towards the 
end of September, were more in har. 
mony with the melancholy air of the 


place, than the vivid green of April, 
or the bright ſunſhine of a ſpring 


morning. | 
Henrietta, Mamma, before we go, 


pray tell me whether you will grant 


me a favour ? 

.. Mrs. Woodfield. I dare ſay I ſhall; 
for I already fancy I know what you 
would aſk. It is permiſſion to do 
ſome kindneſs to this ſhepherd's little 
girl. 

Henrietta. Y ou have gueſſed right, 
mamma. Do you know, ſhe haz 
been telling me that her mother is 
dead ; and that there are five of them? 
Poor little creatures! She is the eldeſt, 


and they have no mother to take carc 


of them, only her poor father, who 
is out all day with farmer Harris's 
flock ; and ſometimes they go all da 
without 
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without eating; and have nobody to 
mend their clothes, or do any thing 
in the world for them! 
Ever alive to the voice of human 
Ef miſery, Mrs, Woodfield now inquired 
into the truth of this ſad ſtory, which 
ſhe found Henrietta had not at all 
exaggerated. She deſired the child 
to ſend the poor ſhepherd to her the 
next day, intending to do him forme 
more permanent ſervice, than beſtowing 
on him mere preſent relief. This, how- 
ever, ſhe ſuffered Henrietta to do, by 
giving ſome money to the little girl, 
and they then purſued their walk. 
Caroline, by degrees, re- aſſumed her 
cheerfulneſs. They reached Heardly 
Abbey, and wandered a while among 
its beautiful ruins. Mrs. Woodfield 
pointed out the different purpoſes of 
„Ine original building. Here, ſaid 
Ihe, “ was the refectory, there the cha- 
2 theſe are ſuppoſed to have been 
E 2 the 
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the cells of the monks. There were 
only, according to tradition, a ſu- 
perior, twelve brethren, and four lay 
brothers. They were of the order of 
St. Dominic ; and, at the Reforma- 
tion, this was, with other religious 
ſocieties, diſſolved, and the lands 
belonging to it were ſeized by the 
crown.” 

Henrietta, Mamma, what was the 
Reformation? Was it a revolution, 
fuch as people are always talking 
about now ? 


Mrs. Woodfield. No, my dear, 
Your ſiſter Elizabeth will tell you, 


that the Reformation, which means 
the period when the Engliſh people 
proteſted againſt the ſuperſtitions of 
the church of Rome, (from whence 
they acquired the name of Proteſt- 
ants,) was effected rather from the 
caprice of the ſanguinary tyrant, 
Henry the Eighth, than from any 

| regard 


— * 
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regard he had to the real intereſts of 
religion. The Pope, influenced by 
the Emperor, King of Spain, who 
was nephew to the unfortunate Ca- 
tharine of Arragon, his firſt wife, re- 
fuſed to give his aſſent to the diſſo- 
Jution of that marriage; and to the 
King of England's eſpouſing Anna 
Boleyn, one of her maids of honour, 
with whom he was enamoured. The 
conſequence of this was, that Henry, 
impatient of control, though till a a 
ſuperſtitious bigot, threw off the 
yoke, and emancipated his people 
from the impoſitions which had, till 
then, been faſtened on them, in = 
abuſed name of religion. 

Elizabeth. Mamma, there is a 
gentleman, he looks like a.clergyman, 
ſurveving the ruins. See! he is fitting 
there on a piece of the broken wall |. 

Mrs. Woodfield. He has the ap- 
pearance of a foreigner. Perhaps he 
— | is 


| 
| 
f 
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is one of the French prieſts, who is, 
I have heard, at W——, Caroline, 
have you courage to ſpeak to him? 

Caroline. It is ſo long ſince I have 

ſpoken to a native of France, that J 
know not how I ſhall acquit myſelf; 
I am almoſt afraid. 
Mrs. Woodfield. Well, Caroline, I, 
who have been much leſs accuſtomed 
lately to ſpeak to foreigners, will VEN» 
ture. 

They then entered the principal 
area of the ruined building. On a 
maſs of broken ftone, covered with 
moſs and rock-plants, they beheld 
the venerable figure of a man near 
ſeventy. He aroſe as they approached. 
Mrs. Woodfield ſpoke to him in 
French. He appeared flattered and 
obliged by her notice ; and related to 
her, that having been driven from 
his country, with many other of his 
brethren, becauſe he would not relin- 

I - quiſh 


9 
le 
a 
n 
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quiſh his principles, or violate his al- 
legiance; * I now,” ſaid he, * find 
a refuge with Mr. Carliſle, whom 9 8 
may perhaps know.“ 

Mrs. Woodfield, I do—and have 

always had an high opinion of his 
piety and benevolence. 
The Abbe Bernard, But, notwith- 
ſtanding I have found in him ſuch a 
friend, I cannot ſubmit to be burthen- 
ſome to him, who is himſelf only the 
almoner and chaplain to the abſent 
Lord D. I have, therefore, 
thought of attempting to get em- 
ployed as a teacher of French and 
Italian; being fortunately maſter of 
the latter from a three years reſidence - 
at Rome. Perhaps, Madam, it may 
be in your power to aſſiſt me in this 
reſearch ; I can venture to. aſſure you 
of nothing but my Grligence and my 
gratitude. 


3 MM.. 
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Mrs. Nood feld. Be aſſured, Sir, 
that I ſhall be moſt happy to be of 
any uſe to you in ſo laudable a pur- 


poſe. 

It was then, after ſome conver- 
ſation, ſettled, that the Abbe Ber- 
nard, whoſe reſidence was at the diſ- 
tance of about three miles from that 
of Mrs. Woodfield, ſhould attend the 
young ladies twice a-week, during 
the ſummer, which he thought he 
could cafily do, notwithſtanding his 
advanced age ; for he was yet healthy, 
and, amidſt all his misfortunes, cheer- 
ful and reſigned. He hoped ſome- 
times to be able to borrow a horſe; 
and, upon the whole, he parted ſrom 
his new acquaintances, highly fatisfied 
with the circumſtance of having met 
them. 


Mrs. Woodfield was, on her part, 


not leſs ſatisfied, as ſhe had found at 
once 
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once an opportunity of doing ſome 
ſervice to a worthy and reſpectable 
man, and of acquiring for her fa- | 
mily, communication of knowledge 
which ſhe had deſpaired of find- 
ing for them in their preſent ſitua- 
tion. 

As they paſſed home ward, ſhe gave 
to Caroline and to Elizabeth, who 
eagerly liſtened to her, the outline of 
thoſe events that had driven the clergy 
of France to ſeek a refuge in England; 
and ſhe repeated to them the juſt and 
beautiful ſentiment of Mrs, Hannah 
More, which has ſince been enforced 
by the pathetic exhortation of the 
authoreſs of Evelina and Cecilia, 
The three girls ſeemed equally 
eager to make the little ſacrifices, 
ſo properly recommended, and were 
delighted with the idea of their new 
maſter. | 


E 5 Caroline. 
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Caroline. I did not forget my draw- 
ing, aunt, while I was liſtening to 
you. This is the ſketch I have made 
of the remaining walls, and the ſtone- 
work of the Gothic window oppoſite 
to which we ſat, while you were con- 
verſing with the Abbe Bernard. 


Mrs. Woodfield. Upon my word, 
Caroline, this is extremely well! Very 
free and well-drawn. A little more 
broken pieces about this ſide, and a 
few larger maſſes of ſtones, half- 
mantled with ſhrubs and 1 ivy? in the 
fore-ground, and nothing can be 


better. 


Caroline. Should there not be a 
buman figure in it, Madam ? 
Mrs. Woodfield. It would be a great 
. improvement. Before you finiſh the 
drawing, we will ſee whether we can- 
not introduce the venerable Abbe. 
Methought, when I firſt ſaw him, he 
| ſeemed 


ſ 
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ſeemed moſt happily placed; could 
he be deſcribed by the pencil in the 
very attitude he then ſat in; and 


could his figure, on paper, be made 


to repreſent the effect on it of the 
melancholy reflections which, I have 
no doubt, occupied him at that mo- 
ment; when, from the recent de- 
ſtruction of religious houſes in his 
own country, he was led, by accident, 
to contemplate the dilapidation of 
ſuch buildings, which was effected, 
many years ſince, in ours. There 
is ſomething in this reflection parti- 
cularly mournful, I doubt not, to 
him. I recollect ſome lines (I be- 
lieve, of Prior's) that are extremely 
applicable to the preſent unhappy 
ſtare of the French clergy : 


« With irkſome anguiſh then your prieſts 
« ſhall mourn 
% Their long neglected feaſts; deſpair d 
« return, | 
x 6 « And 
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« And ſad oblivion of their ſolemn days; 

% Henceforth their voices they ſhall only 
« raiſe 

* Louder to weep !*? 


(085 3 


DIALOGUE IV, 


THE NIGHTINGALE'S NEST, 


HE beauty of the country now daily 
increaſed; the ſpring was mild 
and forward ; Eaſter happened to fall 
very late, and the little boys, Harry 


and Edward, were at home for about 
ten days. 


Their ſiſter and their couſin were 
now employed for ſome hours every 
morning in repairing the children's 
linen, or making up new againſt 
their return to ſchool, after theſe ſhort 
holidays; but their walks were con- 
tinued. 

That of the firſt day aſter the boys 
arrival was through woods, which 
were already nearly in leaf. The re- 

luctant 
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luctant oak and the timid aſh, no 
longer reſiſting the warmth of the 


ſun, were ſlowly unfolding their -freſh 
leaves. The hedges and underwoods 
were every where green, and afforded 
concealment and ſhelter to an infinite 
number of birds, now buſy in build- 
ing their neſt. 

Liſtening to this wild concert, Mrs, 
Woodfield repeated from Thomſon 
thoſe lines in which he ſo well de- 
ſcribes it. 

« Every copſe 
0 Deep tangled, tree irregular, and buſh 
« Bending with dewy moiſture o'er the 
« heads 
Of the coy quirifters that lodge within, 
«« Are prodigal of harmony. The thruſh 
« And woodlark o'er the kind contending 
« throng 
Superior heard, run through 0 ſweetelt 
« length 

% Of notes; while liſtening Philomels 
* deigns 

« To let them joy, and purpoſes, i in thought, 

hy ** her night excel their day. 


tc This, 
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« This, however,” added ſhe, © is 
not quite true; for it is certain that 
the nightingale ſings like other birds 
during the day, but is then not 
diſtinguiſhed ſo much from the reſt ; 
it is the night-ſong which, as Milton 
ſays, ſhe 

« Warbles at eve, when all the woods are 

« ſtill,” 

that has, as much as her delicious 
notes, given her the pre-eminence, 
and made the nightingale particularly 
the favourite of the poets.” 

Hardly had ſhe finiſhed the ſen- 
rence, when little Edward, who had 
wandered on before, came running 
back out of breath, without his har, 
which he held in his hand, and in 
which, with delight ſparkling in his 
eyes, he ſhewed his brother a neſt of 


young unfledged birds. 


Edward. Oh, Harry | fee, my 
dear Harry, what a neſt of birds! 
The 
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The boys there, that have taken 
them, ſay they are nightingales, 
Mamma, tell me if I may buy them? 
They aſk only fixpence for them, 
I will give you half of them, Harry, 

Harry. Mamma, are they night- 
ingales? May we have them? 

Mrs. Woodfield, Indeed, I am 
afraid they are nightingales ; and they 
are ſo tender, that you will never be 
able to raiſe them, ſo that to take 
them ſeems to be wanton cruelty. 

Harry. But, mamma, theſe are 
taken already; and I am ſure, if they 
are the tendereſt little things in the 
world, my ſiſter Henrietta will nurſe 
them up. Don't you remember how 
ſhe nurſed the young goldfinches, 
which the cat threw down from the 
almond tree in the garden ? / 

Mrs. Woodfield. Poor, little, un- 
fortunate creatures! ſee how they 
pant! I have no other objection to 

6 your 
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our buying them, my dear Harry, 
chan as I think it encourages idle boys 
to continue their cruel robberies on 
„che birds. But, however, as theſe 
poor nightingales are priſoners, I be- 
-  lieve we may reſcue them out of worſe 
hands by taking them into ours, Can 
the boys there tell you where they 
took them from ? Perhaps, after they 
are out fight, we may be able to 
put thei back into the tree where 
they were hatched. 

[The two boys go, though with ſomes 


little reluctance, and aſk the peaſant 
children to ſhew them the place.] 


1 
| 
e 
e 


Edward (returning to bis mather ). 
Mamma, the boys ſay they got this 
neſt out of a buſh of black thorn and 
holly, quite in the very middle of the 
wood, almoſt a mile off; and they 
don't believe they can find the place 
2pain for ever ſo much. 


Ir Mrs, 
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Mrs. Noodſield. Well, my loves, 
then pay for your purchaſe, and ve 
will do the beſt we can with it. Your 
luckleſs little captives will ſoon be 
hungry, and we ſhall find nothing to 
give them here; therefore I would 
have you, Henrietta, and your two 
brothers, go home, and find a ſecure 
cage for your nightingales, which 
muſt ſtill, however, remain in the 
neſt; and let your maid, Rachel, 
aſſiſt you in feeding them, as ſhe is 
fond of fuch things, and underſtands 
ſomething of them. Caroline, Eliza- 
beth, and I ſhall continue our walk; 
as I have ſome buſineſs at the village 
of Woodhampton, with a woman 
who is ſpinning for me. 

[The children go back to the houſe] 
' Elizabeth. See how carefully little 
Edward ſteps with his treaſure. 
* Mrs. Woodfield. He will be an 


excellent nurſe to them; and ſo will 
21 Harry, 
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„ Harry, as far as their judgment goes; 
e but theſe unfortunate objects of childiſh 
r tenderneſs are not unfrequently killed 
e by kindneſs. Neither of my little 
o fellows have that diſpoſition to cruelty 
d E which is ſaid to be inherent in human 
o nature, and which I have ſometimes 
e thought really is ſo, however degrad- 
h ing the idea may be. 
ef Car ine. I am ſure I have thought 
|, Mo very often, when I have ſeen how 
is WW cruel the lower people are to ani- 
mals. 
- 8 Mrs. Woodfield. It is, indeed, not 
; only humiliating, but is to my feel- | 
e ings ſo diſtreſſing, that I ſeldom have þ 
n paſſed through the ſtreets of London, i 
Paris, or Bath, or almoſt any great 
town, without ſeeing ſome inſtance 
je of human cruelty and animal ſuffer- 
Ing that has dwelt upon my mind, 
nnd affected my ſpirits for the reſt of 
he day. 
1 5 | 
| Caroline. 
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Caroline. And is it impoſſible to IN te. 
puniſh ſuch horrid monſters ?' do 
Mrs. Woodfield. The ſufferings of © ſu 
theſe miſerable victims of human an 
barbarity have not been, and there- 
fore, I ſuppoſe, cannot be ſuffi 
ciently attended to by the legiſla- 
ture. An hackney coachman may 
whip his galled and tired horſe with 
impunity, though the exhauſted ani- 
mal has not ſtrength to execute the. 
taſk his brutal driver demands of 
him; for what poſitive law is there 
againſt a man's whipping his horſes? . 
or how ſhall his management of them 
be regulated? The monſters called ]“ 
bullock -hunters are ſometimes fined; 
but it ſeems as if the horrid delight 
of ſuch ſavages was greater than their . 
, fear of puniſhment, for the evil has *1 
never been leſſened. Were I a man, 
I am perſuaded I ſhould turn knight- 
errant in defence of the mere animal, 
againſt what. are improperly called 
reaſon- 
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to © reaſonable beings. How beautifully 

does the inimitable Cowper treat this 
of ſubject! Speaking of the domeſtic 
in animals dependent on man, he ſays, 


« They prove, too often, at how dear a 
1, rate 

« He ſells protection. Witneſs at his foot 

« The ſpaniel dying, for ſome venial fault, 

« Under diſſection of the knotted ſcourge : 

« Witneſs the patient ox, with ſtripes and 
« yells 

« Driven to the ſlaughter, goaded, as he 
«© runs, 

« To madneſs: while the ſavage at his 
«© heels | F 

„ Laughs at the otic ſufferer's fury, 
« ſpent | 

* Upon the guiltleſs paſſenger o'erthrown. 

« He, too, is witneſs, nobleſt of the train 

„% That wait on man, the flight-performing 

E c horle; 

r With unſuſpecting readineſs he takes 

as i His murderer an his back; and paſh'd all 

n, „day, 

* With bleeding fides, and flanks that er 
« for life, 

l, * To the far diſtant goal arrivez—and dies. 

ed | Does 
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% Does Law, ſo jealous in the cauſe of man, 


% Denounce no doom on the delinquent? 


« None.” 


And, alas! this is one of thoſe evil; 
that ſatire, excellent and juſt even as 
this, can do but little to correct; for, 
as ſome periodical paper, (I think, 
the World,) in one of its eſſays, ob- 
ſerves,  coachmen, draymen, carmen, 
and drovers do. not read eſſays, yet 
I have often fancied that ſomething 
might be done to ſoften the cruel 
hearts of the lower claſſes of peo- 
ple, if any perſon of abilities would 
adopt remonſtranq to their compre- 
henſion, and teach them to fear here- 
after, ſuch puniſhments as they now 
inflict, in dreadful retaliation. 
: They were by this time arrived at 
a village, whoſe few ſtraggling houſes 
edged the extenſive wood, and in a neat 
cottage found a decently dreſſed wo- 
man, whoſe huſband was a flax- dreſſet, 


* 
Lo 
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and who was employed by Mrs. Denzil 
at? to ſpin for her. She deſired the woman 
to bring out ſome flax in its raw ſtate ; 
in deſcribed the proceſs of making it 
into tow, fit for ſpinning, and then 
made each of the girls endeavour to 
ſpin a thread. Not far from thence, 
in the ſame village, was a loom; they .. 
there ſaw it woven into ſheeting, and 
other coarſe linen. Their walk home 
vas deſignedly varied. Mrs. Wood- 
field led them acroſs a ruſtic bridge, 
and along the banks of a rapid ſtream * 
that rurned a paper-mill, into which 
e- they entered, ang ſaw the whole 
e. © operation of making ſeveral kinds of 
paper. She then explained to them 
the materials and means by which it 
at Nas made; and bade them carry their 
ſes N imaginations back, from the ſtalk of 
the flax they had ſeen, bearing a blue 
and ſimple flower trembling on its 


lender ſummit, through all its changes 
and 
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and modifications, till it contributes 
to make a ſheet of paper. 
This ſpeculation amuſed them for 
che reſt of their walk, On their ar- 
rival at home, Caroline and Eliza. 
| * beth were agreeably ſurprized by 
card they found upon their table, in- 
viting the whole family to a ball, 
given by the officers of a regiment 
quartered in a neighbouring town. 
Pleaſure danced in the eyes of Ca- 
roline, when ſhe found Mrs. Wood- 
field intended to return an anſwer 
that they would accept this invitation. 
Nor was Elizabgh much lefs de- 
lighted. An immediate conſultation 
was held, as to the arrangements ne- 


ceſſary; and Mrs. Woodfield, leaving 


them to enjoy this antepaſt of plea- 
ſure, (all that life's deceptions fre- 
quently allow us. to taſte, and which 
is at their ages ſo keenly taſted,) went 
to inſpect the lite menagerie of the 
as three 
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three younger children, lately in- 
creaſed by their nightingales, about 
which they were all anxiouſly employed. 
It was more neceſſary to repreſs their 
ill-judged ſolicitude, than to reprove 
them for careleſſneſs of their little 
charge. But deſirous of teaching 
them to reflect, ſhe made uſe of the 
preſent opportunity ; when the eldeſt 
of the two boys ſaid, © Mamma, 
do not believe theſe little birds 
would be more comfortable if they 
vere with their own mother.“ 
Mrs. Woodfield, Admitting it to 
be ſo, my dear Harry, (though I 
greatly fear it is not the fact,) pray 
tell me what you think is the opinion 
of their ou n mother? 

Harry. Perhaps ſhe may be a little 
lorry, when ſhe comes back and finds 
the neſt gone. | 

Mrs. Woodfield. Harry | how do 
you think 7 ſhould feel, if, on my re- 
vol. I. F turn 


* 
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turn from a journey, where I had 
been to procure money to pay for the 
ſubſiſtence of my children, I found 
my houſe vacant; and that ſome 
tyrant, whom I could not purſue ot 
puniſh, had taken them from me, 
and condemned them to impriſon- 
ment or death? Tell me, Harry; 
and do you, Edward, tell me, hoy 
do you think your mamma would 
we? -/ 

Harry (looking earneſtly and ſor- 
rowful). Certainly, mamma, youll - 
would cry, and be very unhappy. VV 

Mrs. Woedfield' Juſt fo muſt the in 
mother bird feel, when ſhe return a 
and finds the vacant bough from & 
which her neſt has been torn, But, 
to impreſs thts more forcibly on your 
memory, Harry, you ſhall write theſe 
lines in your copy-book : 


% Oft, when returning with her loaded bill 


% Th' aſtoniſh'd mother finds a vacant = 
« 
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d By the hard hands of unrelenting clowns 

16 « Robb'd; to the ground the vain proviſion 
46 falls; » wr, 

40 Her pinions ruffle, and, low drooping, 

le „ ſcarce 

ll Can bear the mourner to the popter 

ell | © hace.” | 


Edward ( with tears farting i in ble 
gen). Mamma, if I had thought 
uboot what the old bird muſt feel, I 
would have .made the boys I bought 
theſe of, put the neſt. back again. 

Mrs. Waoedfield. If you had done fo, 
my dear little boy, it would hardly, 
in this caſe, have anſwered your hu- 
mane intention; for thoſe idle boys, 
as ſoon as you were out of fight, 
1; would have taken the neſt again, and 
uf have ſold the poor birds to ſome other 
(fl perſon. What I mean is, not only 

to induce you to take care of them, 
4 ſince they now depend on -you, but 
I engage you, in every caſe, to put 
5 F 2 yourſelf 
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yourſelf in the place of whatever crea- 
ture you are about to injure or op- bu 
preſs; that you may acquire an habit o, 
of ſaying to yourſelf, How ſhould 1e 
like to be treated thus? What ſhould Im 
I ſuffer, if I were in the place of the I ſor 
cat we are wantonly hunting with our nf 
terriers ? of the rooks which we are Nan 
wounding with our arrows ? of the 
ducks we are ſetting the ſpaniels at? 
Whoever learns early in life to make 
theſe reflections, will never have a 
reproach to make himſelf on the 
ſcore of humanity, either towards the 
animal, or the human ſpecies. . 
Harry. But, mamma, grown peo- 
ple hunt, and ſhoot, and fiſh, and do 
not ſeem to think there 1 is _ A 1 1 

in it! 10 0121 
Mrs. Woodfield. 80 far a8 it be. 
comes neceflary to kill for our ſupport, 
the animals Providence has allotted | 
21 us, there is nothing criminal in it; 
| but 
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but to prolong their tortures is highly 
, or wantonly to deſtroy any living 
1 {creatures that are innoxious. For to- 
4 TNmorrow's taſk, Edward ſhall write out 
e or me theſe lines, on the ſubject of 
ir {inferior animals, and even ea" 
e ind _— 1 90 | 
e 


— If man's convenience, health, 
dor ſafety, interfere, his rights and claims 
de * paramount, and muſt extinguiſh 

« theirs; | 

« Elſe they are all, the meaneſt things 

1 that are, 
he © As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 
« As God was mn them at the 
cc firſt, 
10 woe in his PUMA Sido, W 
do « them all. 
ity ll « ye, therefore, who love mercy, reach 
F 'Y « your ſons 
2 . To love it too.“ 


wh ind now, my dear boys, you muſt 
it iſe your filter, Henrietta, for ſne 


but going Out to-morrow evening, and 
73 I fancy 
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I fancy has ſome little preparation to o 
make. My dear Henrietta, follow me; / 
[A toom above fiair—Conptant and EU: I 

ZABETH conſulting about their dreſs. ] n 

Caroline. I dare ſay I ſhall look as hi 
horribly old-faſhioned as poſſible ; it © 
is five months ſince I have ſeen any fa 
creature who could tell me what thy (0 
wear. 

. Mrs. . Wardfeld ( IP 9. „ What 
they wear? There is no term in the 
whole cant of frivolity that 1s half ſo 
diſguſting to me as that. Who ate 
they, my dear Caroline, to whoſe 
mode of dreſs you are determined to 
pay ſuch obſequious deference? 4 
Caroline (confuſed). Nay, aunt, I V0. 
mean people that people that are ini 
the world, you know that is — pes. like 
ple —in ſhort . 

MN,. — That are not * 
dlers and "quizzes, - and grubs 
goodies,' and half an hundred ott 

Wont + odd 
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> || odd names, that you give ro the folks 
you uſually meet with in the country. 
Tell me now, Caroline, if it would 
not have afforded you great pleaſure, 
had you known of this ball ſoon 
enough, to have written ſlyly to your 
faſhionable friend, Miſs Freemantle, - 
to have ſent you down ſome very 
whimſical dreſs, with a new name, 
ſuch as you imagine, having never 
been ſeen in this country, would make 
people ſtare? 

Caroline, 1 ſhould not have ven- 
el tured to have done it without your 
tod leave, aunt. bie aeg 

Mrs. Woodfield. But, however, is 
1] yould have given you pleaſure ? 

nfl Caroline. Certainly; I ſhould not 
off like to appear any where but groperly 

dreſſed, if I could help it. | 
Mrs. Woodfield. And aſter all, what 
is (o proper for a young perſon of your 
age, as perfect ſimplicity and neat- 
E 4 neſs 
* 
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neſs? You are ſtill in mourning, and 
would not, I hope, have thrown it In 
off an hour ſooner on account of this g 
public meeting. 

Caroline. But all I am afraid of is, bi 
that if one is not a little men to 
one looks vulgar. | in 
Mrs. Woodfield. It is ;nflairely more | m 
vulgar to appear at ſuch an aſſembly I co 
over-dreſt. Believe me, my dear, 
mere dreſs contributes nothing to that 
look of elegance, or, if you will, of me 
ſuperiority, that you ſeem ſo jealous ¶ car 
of, You will be convinced of this, reg 
if you ſhould ſee to-morrow evening, ¶ dre 
as you probably will, a Lady, named I the 
Scrafton, who is the firſt and the faſh 
fineſt at all our rural aſſemblies; ſhe 
is the wife of a man who has a ſmall 
fortune in this country, but is often in 
London, as he is engaged in ſome and 
buſineſs there. This woman, who is ber 
far, mort, crooked, and coarſe, and ber 


who * 


T* 


* 
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who has neither the manners, the air, 
nor the voice of a gentlewoman, is the 
greateſt adept in faſhions I ever ſaw. 
She runs about for a week before the 
birth-days, from millener to millener, 
to ſee the ladies' clothes, and then 
imagines ſomething like the moſt re- 
markable, with which to amaze bg 
country neighbours. Her clothes 
are made up in every variety of ex- 
travagant faſhion, and each habili- 
ment has ſome foreign name that ſhe 
cannot pronounce. Without the leaſt 
regard to proportion or propriety, ſhe 
dreſſes out her unfortunate perſon in 
the wildeſt mode of the wildeſt girl of 
faſhion, and the effect is, that ſhe 
creates envy in the weak, and pity in 
the wiſe ; and while ſhe thinks her- 
ſelf on the very pinnacle of politeneſs 
and,elegance, I ſee ſome look upon 
ber as a mad woman, and all conſider 
ber as a fool. Have you any ambi- 


2E F 5 tion, 
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tion, Caroline, to ſhare with ſuch 2 
woman as Mrs. Scraſton, the ſtare of | 6 


ruſtic amazement ? in 
Caroline. Dear aunt, can uu ſup- C 
uu I have? in 


' Mrs. Woodfield. Let us hear no 
more, then, of wiſhes to know what 
 U& zbey wear. My mantua-maker, 
who makes for the attornies' and apo- 
thecaries' wives in the next market by 
town, often forces me to ſmile, by if ba 
adviſing me to have my gown made der 
ſo and fo, and aſſuring me tbey wear lac 
them ſo: and when 1 aſk who; ſhe 
ſimperingly informs me, that Miſs 
Kitty Puffins, the daughter of Mr. 
Puffins, an eminent oilman in Car- 
naby Market, has been down to ſee 
her relations, the Miſs Clutterbucks 
and gave the mantua- maker, Mil 
Gibſon, leave to look at her clothes, 
which were made vp new to come 
into ER country, quite in rafte.” 

| Such 
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Such are the rural hiſtories of fa-. 
ſhions. The belles who derive their 
information from Miſs Puffins of 
Carnaby Marker, will take the lead 
in elegance, perhaps for five miles 
round, till Sir James J****®*'s family 
arrive from London, after the birth- 
day, and then the ton of articles a-la- 
Puffins, will be entirely ſuperſeded 
by the knowledge acquired from the 
happier few who are admitted to con- 
template the ſuperior elegance of the 
ladies of that houſe. | | 

Do you think, Caroline, ſuch 
ephemeron triumphs. as theſe are 
worth a moment's thought? I am far, 
however, from wiſhing you entirely 
to decline appearing what is called in 
the faſhion; ſuch affectation would be 
as ridiculous on one hand, as running 
into its wildeſt exceſſes is on the other. 
A young woman ſhould dreſs as the 
perſons of her age dreſs, ' but: without 
ſacrificing decency, common ſenſe, 
| SS | or 
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or proportion, Nothing, perhaps, 
is a more glaring abſurdity, among 
all the weakneſſes women are charged 
with, than the undiſtinguiſhing avi- 
dity with which women of all ages 
and figures run into modes of dreſs, 
that cannot become them all, and 
probably disfigure five out of fix. 
Some ſlender girl of faſhion imagines, 
in the caprice of imputed perfections, 
a manner of dreſſing which ſhall ſhew 
every one of thoſe perfections. It 
ſucceeds ; the men compliment, the 
Miſſes envy, and the mob wonder. 
In a few days, the fat red-faced ma- 
tron of fifty ; the dwarfiſh Miſs, who 
has owed her little conſequence to her 
heels and her head; the round ſnug 
damſel, as thick as ſhe is long; and 
the genteel young lady, that has lived 
on vinegar till ſhe is reduced to a 
ſtudy for an anatomiſt; all follow the 
rb * hardly are * eſta» 
Sip 2041109 99), bliſhed 
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bliſhed in it, before ſome other, 
more prepoſterous, ſucceeds ; and the 
former, 


« Like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 

« [eaves not a wreck behind; 
unleſs it be in that deſcription of 
perſons who, in Shakeſpeare's time, 
were called 


« The velvet guards, and Sunday citi- 
gens.“ 


I have often thought, that if it were 
poſſible to have a ſet of dolls dreſſed 
in the faſhions of the laſt two hundred 
years, it would be an amuſing ſpec- 
tacle, and not without its uſe, as a 
leſſon to human vanity. The modes 
are now forgotten, and the names of the 
triflers who invented them are forgotten 
too; the only memorial that remains 
of either exiſts, perhaps, in ſome book, 
where they are accidentally alluded to, 
and which the commentary of the 
| anti- 
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antiquarian and the critic may have 
explained. 

It ſhould be a leſſon to the ſpangled 
butterfly of the paſſing day, and it 
ſhould teach her the ſuperiority of in- 
tellect over beauty, when ſhe reflects, 
that the charms of ſo many lovely 
women live now only in the memory 
of mankind by the poets who have 
celebrated their names. Even the 
beautiful Lady Coventry is obliged 
to Maſon for telling us what ſhe was. 
«The liquid luſtre of her eyes“ is 
remembered but faintly by thoſe who 
yet remember her. There is a ſon- 
net of Drayton's, addrefſed to a 
Lady, © whoſe merit he glories in 
being able to reſcue: from oblivion, 
which is appoſite to this topic. It 
is not ſo poliſhed as modern poetry; 
but is highly expreſſive of his/ opi- 
nion of the power of poeſy, and 
3 * „ of tranſient ad- 

miration, 


cf 


% 
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miration, of whom it has been 


ſaid, 
] « They had no poet, and they died.“ 


- DaarTON's Sixth Sonnet. 


, How many fooliſh, paltry, painted things, 

y « That now in coaches trouble every 
« ſtreet, 

I Skall be forgotten—whom no poet ſings— 

e «© Ere they are well wrapped in their 

e «« winding ſheet; 

d“ But Ito ches eternity ſhall give, 

« When nothing elſe remaineth of theſe 

„ days, 

SW © And queens hereafter ſhall be glad to live 

10 “ Upon the alms of thy ſuperfluous praiſe, 

n- Virgins and matrons, reading thus my 
« rhymes, 

„ball be ſo much delighted with thy 

In 00 ſtory, 

0, That they ſhall grieve they lived not in 

It — «© theſe times, 


% To have ſeen thee, their ſexes testet 
46 gl 


„ For thou 8 .. 
16 throng, 
. And Rill en in my immortal fong !” 4 | 
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THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


me ball ſo anxiouſly expected 
was over. Caroline, who had 
formed a very different idea of an 
aſſembly. of that ſort in the country, 
had been furpriſed to ſee a great 
number of faſhionable people, as well 
as many who thought themſelves fo; 
and that, far from being conſidered 
as ſomething extraordinary, from the 
ſtyle of life ſhe had formerly been in, 
and her reputed accompliſhments, 
nobody ſeemed particularly to think 
about her. She piqued herſelf ex- 
tremely on the ſuperiority of her 
. dancing, having been taught many 
years by the moſt faſhionable maſters; 
but he had the mortification of ob- 
ſerving, 
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ſerving, that the nymphs of the coun- 
try town, who had received only a 
few leſſons from an itinerant maſter, 
that travels the country in *“ a chaiſe 
and 'one,” thought themſelves quite 
as expert, and, for aught ſhe could 
ſee, were quite as much applauded, 
Caroline, however, endeavoured to 
conceal her diſappointment ; - but her 
aunt, who had watched her narrowly 
the whole evening, had not failed to 
obſerve it, When they met the 
next morning at breakfaſt, the peo- 
ple they had ſeen the night. before 
were, of courſe, the ſubject of 
their diſcourſe; and when Mrs. 
Woodfield came down, ſhe found her 
niece and her eldeſt daughter talking 
very earneſtly, allowing ſome to be 
tolerable, but declaring that . ſome 
were odious, and others abſolutely 
horrible. This converſation ſne did 
not check as ſhe entered; and, after 

"MM a mo- 
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a momentary ſilence, Caroline va 
nr e of the bal 
not to renew na 

Caroline. We were ſaying, aunt, 
that the Mrs. Scrafton you deſcribed 
to us, as being always ſo-over-dreſled, 
was.the moſt- horrible fright * ever 
ſa w. 

Mrs, Wodfeld, Yet you — that 
he was moſt faſhionably dreſſed, and 
you might ſee that half the women 
envied her ſuperiority in that reſpect, 
while they were heartily glad to ſee 
her look ſo ugly; and conſoled them- 
ſelves, that though their dreſſes were 
not like” hers, immediately new from 
London, they looked infinitely better 
than ſhe did, with all her man 

Hovetries: But 

© Caroline. To be re, bereue peo- 
ple to whom rr give a wn 
| — nun f | 


” | 8 * 4 
bo * L o * 4 
. 4 * 
rom | Mrs 
4 1 : 
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' Mrs. Woodfield. But what do you 
thiak of Mrs. Bannerman, and her | 
ſiſter Miſs Fanſhaw ? | 

--Caroline. Humph ! They are pet 
dim looking women. 

» Mrs. Woodfieid. They are rec- 
el en very great beauties, and, be- 

ſides, people of the very firſt world. 
at ¶ Fed by the flattery and adulation of 
ad a weak mother, who, though very 
en ¶ plain herſelf, inſiſted upon her daugh- 
ters being celebrated toaſts, they en- 
ee tered upon the world, convinced they 
n-© were ſo; and it ſometimes happens in 
re this caſe, as in others, that preſump- 
m don and aſſurance carry their points, 
er when. ſenſe and diffidence would fail. 
e Arrogant: and ſupesficial, Mrs. Ban- 
nerman, though married, is ſtill a 
> | coquet; and you ſee how the men 
* flatter her, and what ridiculous airs 
dhe gives herſelf. I was acquainted - 
uich her when I lived in town, (though 
„ 14 IT now 
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nom we hardly curtſey to each other,) 
and I have ſeen men whom ſhe was 
moſt deſirous of attracting, ſuffer her 
to ſucceed, ſo far as to appear to be 
ſtruck with her, and aſſiduous about 
her for half an hour; but with no 
other purpoſe in the world but to 
make her ridiculous, by the fine at- 
ticudes into which ſhe put herſelf, and 
the affected grimaces ſhe made. 
Curulina. I never ſaw ſuch an 
inſolent proud- looking woman; ſhe 
ſeems to chink every * 3 
ber. 

Mrs. Waodfeld.. And he really 
* think ſo of every body, unleſs it 
be a few of her own aſſociates. A 
rage for rank has oſten made her ; 
more laughed at than her other ſoi- 
bles. But the is, in every part of 
her character, a woman TI diſlike. 
Without any knowledge, ſhe is al- 

ways talking and dictating; is very 
WOrl little 


_ AM 
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little ſcrupulous about truth, and has 
a heart the moſt callous that I ever 
obſerved a woman to poſſeſs. 

Elizabeth. © Her ſiſter. is a great 
deal handſomer than ſhe is. 

' Mrs. Woodfield. And her fiſter 
would be infinitely more amiable, if 
ſhe did not imitate her; but unfor- 
tunately, ſeeing how well the bold 
and daſhing manners of the elder 
have ſucceeded in the very material 
object of getting her a rich huſband, 
Miſs Fanſhaw purſues the ſame line 
of conduct, with a character eſſen- 
tially different, and a perſon ſoft and 
intereſting ; in vanity, however, ſhe 
is not inferior to her ſiſter. ® 

Caroline. I could not help obſerv- 
Jing that ſhe ſeemed to think it a 
mighty condeſcenſion in them to 
dance; and when they did, marched 
vp to the top of the room, as if they 


of rank, and ſo ridiculous is it to 
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had been the daughters of a peer at N we 
leaſt. pe 

Mrs. — And yet the daugh ch 
ter of a city knight would have 
put them down, had ſuch a one been 
there ; ſo poor are the. advantages 


: aſſume i it. Another inſtance of rude- 
neſs I remarked, which was, that 
having gone down the dance the two 
firſt couples, they had no ſooner 
reached. the bottom than they ſat 
down. 

; Caroline and Elizabeth Jpeaking 0. 
gether. But you were en an- 

gry with uvs. 

* Mrs. Weodfeeld. Speak. one at 4 
time, dear girls, if you pleaſe. 
Elizabetb. You were angry with 
my couſin and me, mamma, fe 
ſitting down juſt at laſt, when ve 
were quite tired, and when there 
be: 1 were! 
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were only four couple of trumpery 
people, and Henrietta, and ſome other 
children, dancing. 
Mrs. Woodfield, What do you 
mean, pray, by trumpery people? 
If they were good enough for you to 
dance down the dance with, they were 
certainly good enough for you to 
ſtand up while they alſo went down. 
And as for your term, trampery peo - 
ple, do not let me hear it again, 
Elizabeth, The only trumpery peo- 
ple I know of, are thoſe who pretend 
to what they cannot properly reach, 
in finery and appearance. Such peo- 
ple are really trumpery ; for they are 
"Fl 22udy but worthleſs. Very certainly, 
however, even ſuch folly, on the part 
ca of ſtrangers in a public room, is no 
or reaſon for rudeneſs on the part of 
"El others, and nothing can juſtify ill- 
rey breeding. But, in this particular 
YE inſtance, I had another reaſon for 
g checking 
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checking you and your couſin for your 
rude ĩnattention. One of the young ins 
ladies who was coming down the vit 
dance, and who came down late, be- the 
cauſe her modeſty and diffidence did Itha 
not allow her to put herſelf at the top, 
was Miſs Harley, who certainly is of 
a much better family than almoſt any 
one in the room, and who, in my 
opinion, has loſt none of the reſpect 
that is due to that advantage, from 
her. being totally deſtitute of fortune, 
and.dependent on the bounty of an- 
other. Elizabeth, you know her ſtory; 
where was your heatt when you could 
treat her with contempt? Your coulin 
is more excuſable, who did not know 
her. 
Elizabetb (confuſed). J am ſure, 
mamma, I never meant it ;—upor n 
my word, I did not know it was Mils 
Harley; or, at leaſt, I did not think Fer + 
of it. &: 1 | 
An | Mrs. vc 


75. 
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Ars. Woodfield. No!—It was ſee- 
ing her among the ſet at the bottom, 
with two or three *of the people of 
the town, and the little girls and boys, 
that made you, without reflection, 
treat her with the ſame contempt as 
Mrs. Bannerman and her ſiſter treated 
ou, who probably, if they deigned 
o think about you at all, conſidered 
you not only as children, but as ſo 
uch their inferiors, that it was not 
orth their while to give themſelves 
he trouble of remaining in their 
laces till you paſſed them. See an- 
ther inſtance of the perpetual inatten- 
on I complain of, to the firſt prin- 
iple of all moral rectitude; how ill 
ou can bear yourſelf to ſubmit to 
fronts which you unſeelingly inflict 
n others. 1 

Elizabeth (the tears ſtreaming from 
er eyes), I will make an apology 
D Miſs Harley with all my heart, 

VOL, I, G mamma; 
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mamma; I am fure I would not have ſl | 
hurt her for the world. | 
Mrs. Woogfield. I hall think no! 
more of it now; but let it hereaſtet f 
be a rule with you, never to do an 

il-bred act ion, becauſe you believe 
the people you are with, are either 

inferior, or younger, than yourſelf. Il n 
a public room, every perſon is on af 
equality, though precedence is nevet et 
denied to thoſe. who have really F 
right to it. But now we will put of y 
the reſt of our remarks till after din th 
ner, and take a walk. You bot v. 
look fatigued, and nothing will he ye 
"to recover you ſo ſoon as the freſh ai co 


perfumed as it is this morning, by ſp 
multitudes of flowers. As the Abb of 
zs coming at two o'clock, we can go to 
no farther than the garden. I dif 
[They go thicker. ret 
"Mrs: WWoodfield. Come with me t the 


my hyacinths. Ah41 they will ſoon bt 


2 
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e all blown! How beautiful they are 

already, and how well they will repay 
me for the pains I took with them in 
the winter! : 
n Caroline. J think, aunt, auriculas 
e are ſtill prettier. 


er Mrs. Woodfield. I am divided in 
lug my affections, and can hardly tell you 
an which I prefer. But I am indeed an 
er enthuſiaſt in my paſſion for flowers; 
and I think the happieſt hours to 
which I can carry my recollection in 
thinking of my paſt life, are thoſe 
when I was a girl of ten or eleven 
years old, and was ſuffered; nay en- 
couraged, to cultivate myſelf a little 
ſpot of ground, in a parti a garden 
of my father's, appropriated. entirely 
to lowers. How deep, even at this 
diſtance of time, does the impreſhon 
remain of thoſe ſimple objects which 
then charmed my ſenſes! Againſt the 
wall there was a double pomegranate; 

G 2 mingling 
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mingling its ſcarlet bloſſoms, almoſt 


too dazzling to look at, with thoſe of 
abroad - leaved myrtle. A paſſion- flower 
interwove itſelf on one ſide; on the 
other the double purple clematis. Do 
you know, girls, that I believe I could 
now draw every flower, juſt as they 
were diſpoſed in my border? 
Elizabeth. Mamma, I do not re- 
member that you remarked this auri- 
cula yeſterday morning; I think it is the 
fineſt among them all. Pray, of what 
country are theſe beautiful flowers? 
Mrs. Woodfield. The auricula is, I 
believe, the cowſlip of the Alps. It is 
one of thoſe flowers which owes much 
of its beaui) and variety to the Kin of 
the gardener. As weakneſs and folly 
break out even in the indulgence of 
the moſt innocent amuſements, there 
have been people, who have gone to 
ſuch expences in the cultivation of 
theſe flowers, as greatly to have in- 
4 Jured 


an 
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jured their fortunes. But this mania 
has prevailed ſtill more in regard to 
tolips; and was once fourd to be ſo 
deſtructive in Holland, that the folly 
was checked by an act of the Legiſla- 
ture, but not, however, till it had oc- 
caſtoned the ruin of many families. 

Elizabeth. I recollect ſome ſtory 
told by Pope, is it not? of a Quaker 
deſtroying ſome favourice flower, to 
which he thought his neighbour was 
too much attached. | 

Mrs. Woodfield. 1 believe you are 
right; we will look for the lines when 
we go in, In the mean time, try, 
my dear, to recollec&t ,Thomſon's 
pretty catalogue of flowers : 


Elizabeth. | 
% Along theſe bluſhing borders, bright 


« with dew, 
„% And in yon mingled wilderneſs of 
« flowers, | | | 
© Fair-handed Spring. unboſoms every 
grace, 
G 3 &© Throws 
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«© Throws out the ſnow-drop and the 
. ©. crocus firſt, 

„ The daiſy, primroſe, violet, darkly blee, 

«« And polyanthus of unnumber'd dyes, 

«© The yellow wall-flower ſtain'd with iron 
« brown, 

e And laviſh ſtock mn ſcent the 2 
4 round. 

« From the ſoft wing of cl breezes, 
„ ſheds 

, Anemonie:s ; auriculas enrich'd 

« With ſhining meal o'er all their velvet 
« leaves; 

And full ranunculas of glowing red; 

« Then come the tulip race, where beauty 
« plays 

« Her idle freaks ; from family diffus'd 

« To family, as flies the father's duſt, 

% The varied colours run; and, while they 
cc break 

« On the charmed eye, the exulting floriſt 


« marks, 
| [© With ſecret pride, the wanders of bis 
„ hand,” 


| SAY Woodfield. You obſerve tht 
he mentians the art of the gardener 
in 
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be ia breaking, as it is called, the tulip, 

which is done by changing the ground, 
'y and other means, with which I am but 
imperfe&tly acquainted. Originally, 
tulips are of that dull reddiſh purple, 
len which you ſometimes obſerve among 

the common ones in the borders of 
, | the ſhrubbery. 

Caroline. And, after all the pains and 

vet | expence that is beſtowed upon them, 

they have no ſmell, and are certainly 

a ſhewy,\but not a very pretty, flower. 
ws Mrs. Woedfield. I am quite of your 

opinion, Caroline. A bed of tulips _ WW 

is a gay ſight, and ſometimes _ 1 
bey flowers are elegantly ſtriped; but, 
upon the whole, it is a plant for 
which I have no great partiality, 
bis Y Here is one 1 love much better; 
this modeſt unaſſuming Lily of the 
Valley, Some years ago, I was much 
in the ſociety of two young women 
of very different diſpoſitions. One of 
* 0˙4 them, 
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them, like Mrs. Bannerman, was vain, 
arrogant, and daring. She painted 
high, and never, ſcrupled to adopt the 
moſt extravagant faſhions, which ſhe 
thought would ſhew to advantage a 
; perſon of which ſhe was ridiculouſly 
vain, And to ſuch an exceſs did ſhe 
carry this, that ſhe was frequently 
inſulted in the ſtreezs, being taken 
| for one of thoſe unhappy women who 
walk there for the purpoſe of being 
remarked and. followed.. Far,. how- 
ever, from being mortified at theſe 
affronts, ſhe triumphed in them, and 
believed they were occaſioned ſolely 
by the power that her charms had 
over all ſorts of people. 

The other was mild, generovs, 
and unaſſuming. Leſs ſtrikipg at 
firſt ſight, ſhe always won upon thoſe 
who ſaw her a ſecond time, while her 
couſin, Maria, (for they were near 
. >) excited ſomething like 
wonder 
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wonder the firſt time, but ever after- 
wards diſguſt. Though to corre@ the 
one was utterly hopeleſs, I wiſhed (for 
[loved her extremely) to praiſe, with- 
out flattery, the modeſt. merit of the 
other. 


believe I can repeat the ſonnet I 


SONNET:, 


Miranda! mark, where, ſhriaking from the 
gale, | 
Its ſilken leaves yet moiſt with morning 
dew 
That fair faint flower, the Lily of the Vale, 
Droops its meek head, and looks, me- 
thinks, like you! 
Wrapped in its modeſt veil of tender green, 
Its ſnowy bells a ſoft perfame diſpenſe, 
And bending, as reluctant to be ſeen, 
In fample lovelineſs it ſoothes the ſenſe. 
With boſom.bar'd to meet the gariſh day, 
The glaring tulip, gaudy, undiſmay'd 
Offends the eye of taſte, that turns away, 
And ſeeks the Lily in her fragrant ſhade. 
G5 | So, 
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So, in unconſcious beauty, penſive, mild, 
Miranda ſtill ſhall charm—Natnre's inge. 
| nuous child. 


- Elizabeth. Pray tell me, mamma, 
whether one of theſe ladies was mor- 
_ tified, and the other improved? 

Mrs. Woodfield.. That is not in my 
power; for the former was too proud, 
too much wrapped up in a perfect 
conviction of her own excellence, and 

a ſovereign contempt for the opinion 
of others, to ſhew that ſhe even un- 
derſtood the alluſion ; the other, ſoon 
after, plunged into the vortex 0 
faſhionable diſſipation. I loſt Gght 
of her; and I heard that her character 
ſoon loſt its charms ; but that having 
© heard the penſive caſt of countenanc 
and mild retiring manners ſuited he 
figure beſt, ſhe not unfrequently put 
on the ſemblance of what ſhe ond 
was, and became affected and rid 

culous ; for next to the affeRarion 
| looking 
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| looking and behaving like a man, 
ge. which one now fo frequently fees, is 

the pretence to exceſſive e ; 
na, that fort | 
or- « Which would weep o'er the withering 

« leaf of a roſe,” 
my and is tremblingly alive at every pore. 
ud, But, perhaps, what has given me ſo 
fea great an averſion to this, is the cir- 
and cumſtance of my happening to know 
ion two women who have it to a ridiculous 
un- degree. One, who in company is % 
don ſoft, /o feminine, / delicate, /o gentle, 
ol that ſhe can hardly prevail upon her- 
glu ſelf to ſpeak fo as to be heard acroſs 
the room, fairly broke her huſband's 
heart, from the violence and acri- 
mony of her temper. The other has- 
tears at command.; will enact a per- 
ſect Niobe, if her dear worthy friend 
is under any affliction; but, amidſt 
her conſolitary tenderneſs, will aſk | 
the friend, if it be loſs of fortune he 

| - deplores ; 
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deplores; whether, poor good man 
he does not think now, in his cooler 
moments, that he owes his misfor- 
tune a little (honeſt worthy ſoul!) to 
his own trifling overſights and in- 
diſcretions. If her friend laments the 
death of a child, this ſympathizing 
dear affectionate woman will mingle 
her tears with the mourner, aye a 
fountain full; but, in the midſt of 
pumping them up, ſhe will gently 
hint to the agonized mother, that the 
poor dear baby that's gone, was, poor 
thing! never, in ber opinion, very 
healthy, and ſhe rather fears was 
badly nurſed, and ſomewhat neglect- 
ed, and expoſed too much to cold 
air, which might undermine, dear 
precious thing ! its little delicate con- 
ſtitution. - 

Io ſuch a woman as this, I have 
frequently been tempted to ſay, If 
this is your tenderneſs and your friend- 
ſhip, 
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ſhip, for Heaven's ſake give me rude- 
neſs and enmity. 

Caroline. Oh! I know ſuch people. 
But tell me, aunt, who was your 
Miranda ? I cannot help being ſorry 
ſhe altered ſo much. 

Mrs. Woodfield, No matter who 
ſhe was; ſhe is no longer the ſame 
perſon. But here is the Abbe Ber- 
nard coming acrols the meadow, we 
muſt go in. 

Caroline. Do you know, aunt, he 
thinks, that in a very few leſſons more 
I ſhall be able to read the different 
Italian poets, as well as I now do 
Goldoni's comedies. | 

Mrs. Woodfeld. | am very glad to 
hear it; for of all thoſe acquirements 
that are called accompliſhments, there 


is none that, were I now a young per- 


ſon, would excite my ambitionſo much 
as the acquiſition of languages. It 
not only inakes a perſon uſeful on a 


thouſand 
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thouſand occaſions, but enlarges their 
minds, and goes a great way towards 
curing them of narrow and diſgrace- 
ful prejudices. If ever we ſhould 20 
to Italy.... | ay 
Caroline. To Italy Oh! my dear 
aunt, have you really thoughts of 
going thither ? 
Mrs. Woodfield. Yes; I aſſure you 
1 have often 22 thoughts of 
it. 
Caroline. And ſhould I go with 
you : ? — 
Mrs. Woodfield. Certainly, my dear 
Caroline; if your father continues to 
entruſt you with me, wherever 1 go 
you ſhall go. But do you think your- 
ſelf well qualified for a traveller? 
To travel too, with perſons whoſe 
finances will not allow them to enjoy 
all thoſe advantages that obviate the 
inconveniencies of travelling? 


* 
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Caroline. Dear aunt, why ſhould 
you ſuſpect me of being leſs able to 
ſubmit to theſe difficulties than any 
other perſon? You know I was once 
in France with my mamma. 


Mrs. Woodfield. You were then a 
child ; and children, while they are 
amuſed by variety, are unconſcious of 


difficulties. But what makes me be- 


lieve you now would leſs eaſily ſubmit 
to them is, that you are naturally fa- 
ſtidious ; this place is cold, and an- 
other place is hot; here one is dull, 
and there one is plagued with boring 
people; you are afraid in bad roads, 
and impatient at inns. Now all theſe 
diſagreeable things, and probably 
many others, yet more diſagreeable, 


* would occur to you between — 


and Rome. 

Caroline. Oh! but the delight of 
ſeeing different places, and pictures 
and ſtatues that one reads ſo much 

about! 
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about! Beſides, it is ſuch an advan- 
tage, and gives one ſuch an air, to 
have it to ſay, when one returns, that 

one has been at Rome! | 
Mrs. N oodſield. And it is preciſely 
that air I ſhuuld fear your aſſuming, 
for nothing is half ſo abſurd and diſ- 
guſting. A travelled man, who tells 
you of himſelf and his travels, is 
only ſecond in tiring his audience, to 
him who tells of his wiſdom and œco- 
nomy at home. Recollect how Mr. 
D. whom we. uſed often to meet at 
Sir J. Es, incurred ridicule, by 
beginning, on all occaſions, © I re- 
member when I was abroad; or 
«That puts me in mind when I was 
at Rome.” But if it be tireſome and 
offenſive in a man, it is much worſe 
- in a young woman. And I do not 
know that any affeRation ever diſ- 
pleaſed me more, than that of two 
girls, the davghters of a naval officer, 
| who 


— 
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who having been four or five years 
0 on the Continent, to finiſh as it is 
called their education, not only af- 
fected foreign manners on their re- 
y I turn, but declared, that they found 
„ it extremely difficult to accuſtom 
themſelves to converſe in © the vulgar 
language of the Engliſh.” This folly 
is happily expoſed by Lord Cheſter- 
o If field in one of his papers of “ the 
- World.“ | 
ba Henrietta, Mamma, only look at 
it che lilacs, the double blofſom peaches, 
double bloſſom cherries, and theſe 
-- BE ſhrubs with yellow bloſſoms. = 
Ny Mrs. Woodfield. Scorpion ſcennas. 
s Or do you mean the bloſſom of the 
d barderry ;- or the long ſtreaming taſ- 
ſe Il fels of the laburnum? 
It Henrietta, All, I 3 I mean; 
bor there they are all. Oh, how 
70 I lovely the ſhrubbery is! What ſhould 
any body want to go out of England 
for, 
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for, when every thing is ſa ſweet and 
delicious 
Mrs. Wood field. Alas |! little girl, ll © 

one cannot always walk in a ſhrub. 
bery, either in England or any other . 
country; and if one could, they are 
not always fo pleaſant as at this ſea- 
ſon. | 
But that puts me in mind to aſk i. 
you have learned thoſe lines I gave 
you. yeſterday, ſo well deſcribing the © 
beauty of a ſhrubbery, and which you 
omitted ſaying this morning ? | 
Henrietta. Indeed, mamma, I have 
learned them fince I have been out; 
and you will ſay I can give you the 
catalogue of ſhrubs, as correct a 
Elizabeth gave hers of flowers. 


— Laburnum“, rich 
In ſtreaming gold; ſyringa, ivory pure; 
«© The ſcentleſs + and the ſcented roſe ; thi 
C «c red, 
. s Taſk. 
| + The guelder roſe, a yiburnam. 


—— — 
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« And of an humbler growth, the other 
« tall, 
% And throwing up into the darkeſt gloom 
„Of neighb'ring cypreſs, or more ſable 
46 yew, 
Her filver globes, light as the foamy 
« ſurf 
© That the wind ſevers from ths broken 
« wave; 
© The lilac, various in array, now white, 
Now ſanguine, and her beauteous bes now 
mb ED 
« With purple ſpikes pyramida!, as if 
« Studious of ornament, yet unreſolv'd | 
„% What hue ſhe moſt approv'd, . ſhe cos 
e them all; 
© Copious of flowers the woodbine, 42 and 
„ wan, 
But well compenfating her fickly looks _ 
« With never-cloying odours ; early and 
fate 
Hypericum all bloom, ſo thick à fwarm 
© Of flowers, like flies, cloathing her tender 
16 rods, 
„That ſcarce a leaf appears; mezerian too, 
© Though leafleſs, well artir'd and thick 
*«« beſet 


Wich 
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« With. bluſhing wreaths inveſting every 
« (pray; 

« Althea with the purple eye ; the broom, 

« Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloy'd, 

« Her bloſſoms; and, luxuriant above all, 

« The jaſmine, throwing: wide. her elegant 
«© ſweets, 

© The deep dark green of whoſe unvarniſh'd 
« leaf 

© Makes more conſpicuoue, . and illumines 
% more 

% The bright profuſion of her. ſcatter'd 
__ 378 4, 


Mrs. Woodfietd. Vary well, Hen- 
rietta, You have repeated it ex- 
tremely properly, not only with “ good 
emphaſis and diſcretion,” but as if you 
underſtood it. 

And now, to continue my pleaſure, 
let us acquit ourſelves well in our leſ- 
ſons. from the good Abbe; and to 
complete my fatisfaftion; as ſoon 
as we have done that, you ſhall 
ſing together, while Caroline plays 
ne 9 part of that 


beautiful 


t 


ry 
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beautiful little ode to the May, from 
the botanic garden of Dr. Darwin. 


„Born in yon blaze of orient ſcy, 
Sweet May! thy radiant form unfold ; 
« Uncloſe thy blue voluptuous eye, 
« And wave thy ſhadowy locks of gold, 


« For thee, the fragrant zephyrs blow, 

% For thee, deſcend the ſunny ſhower; 
« The rills in ſofter murmurs flow, 

« And brighter bloſſoms gem the bower. 


% Warm with new life, the glittering 
„ throngs, 
« On quivering fin and ruſtling wing, 
„ Delighted join their votive ſongs, 
«© And hail thee— Goddeſs of the 
« Spring.” f | 
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MISS HARLEY. 


Mrs. Woodfield. 


oM the breakfaſt-rable this morn- 
ing, my dear girls, we will go 
into Wolfs Wood. Nothing can, in 
my opinion, be more delightful than 
a wood at this time of the year, when 
the trees are all in leaf, and clad in 
their early verdure. 
* Elizabeth. But, mamma, why do 
they call it Wolfs Wood? It is enough 
'to make one afraid, if one did not 
know that there are no wolves in 
England. 9 
Mrs. Woodfield. You would not 


have reaſon to be afraid though the 
wood 
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wood were in France, where there 
are wolves. 

Henrietta, You mean wicked men, 
mamma. 

Mrs. Woodfield. Of thoſe, unhap- 
pily, there are now enough; men to 
whom wolves, if they could under- 
ſtand the compariſon, might be 
ſhocked to be compared. But it is 
not of figurative but of real wolves 
that I now ſpeak. 

Henrietta. But, mamma, 9 eat 
people, do they not? 

Mrs. Woodſield. Y ou reciember, 
ptobabiy. that one of them eat little 
Red Riding Hood, after a W 
doof ſome. length ? * n Dax 
g Henrietta. Mamma, . that is 
a0 merely laughing at me. 
in Ars. Noodſield. Well chen; to an- 
ſwer you ſeriouſly, my little girl, I 
will tell you all I know of this terrific 
ſubject. There are wolves in every 


Part 


= 
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part of France; but in the northern 
Provinces they are few in number, 
and feeble. I have heard, that unleſs 
they are hungry enough to aſſociate in 
troops, which never happens but in 
very ſevere ſeaſons, (and, I ſuſpect, 
very rarely even then,) they are eaſily 


frightened from their attacks on the 


fold, by a girl or an old woman. The 
ſhepherds, however, of Normandy, 


' Inſtead of having ſtationary huts, ſuch 


as we were in the other day on the 
hill, have little moveable hovels, 
ſomething like a thatched cart, which 
they wheel about with them as ſhel- 
ter from the-weather, when they are 
obliged to remain in places where 


they apprehend miſchief from theſe 


ugly animals; .a proof that ſuch ani- 
mals are ſometimes troubleſome. The 
uneducated in all countries are alike ; 
they love the marvellous, and: are 
ſtimulated by the gloomy, the hor- 


rible, | 


\ 
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ible, and the improbable: and it is 
to that ſpirit I imputed a ſtory I heard 


at Rouen, in the ſevere winter, the 
end of 1784, and beginning of 1785; 
when 1 was told, a wolf or wolves had 
deyoured a centinel on his poſt in one 
of the fauxbourg, and left nothing 
but his muſket and his breaſt- plate. 


Caroline. But if you were there at 


the time, aunt, I ſhould ſuppoſe you 


might have found out the truth of 


ſuch a ſtory. 

Mrs. Woodfield. My dear Caroline, 
you will know, when you have lived 
and obſerved a little longer, that no- 
thing is ſo difficult to obtain as truth. 
f any uncommon circumſtance were 
to happen at the end of this village, 
| am convinced that fix different peo- 
ple would tell it fix different ways. 


| never therefore expect, even in 
this country, to hear a thing related 
exactly as it chapperied. In another 


vor, 1. H country 
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country this becomes fo difficult, that 
I doubt every thing I hear; and if 
news is to be brought from that 
country to bis, I know it is more 
than probable, that the event it re- 
lates has never happened at all. 
Elizabeth. But tell me, mamma, 
- what is the uſe of telling ſuch falſe- 
hoods? what motives can people have? 
- Mrs. Woodfield. It is impoſſible to 
tell all their motives ; but ſome falſe- 
hoods are repeated, only by the want 
of power in thoſe who relate them to 
diſtinguiſh the truth. Others tell lies, 
only to give themſelves a momentary 
conſequence,—** Bleſs me, Sir! why 
I was by at the time, Sir !—I was not 
half a yard from the place.—Y ou have 
heard the ſtory wrong, Sir, for thus 
it was— I was an eye-witneſs of 
| the whole.” —His gaping audience 
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ſwallow with avidity the ſtory, of a 


man who aſſerts a, thing ſa, po- 


ſitivel 3 


* 
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Gtively;; and then each, proud of 
having a miraculous hiſtory on ſuch | 
good authority, goes away and re- 
lates it after his own manner, till the 
original fact is loſt in the obſcurity of 
innumerable miſrepre ſentations. But 
come, our tranſition ſrom wolves to 
alſehoods muſt not detain us any 
longer from our walk; and I believe 
xe, may very ſafely! venture into 
Wolfs Wood, ſecure that there has 
probably been no animal of that : 
pecies in it ſince the ou of Eduard 
he Firſt. Pt ; | 
Henrietta, 1 am very much oblige 
» Edward: the Firſt, I am ſure; for, 
he had not made people catch them 
1d kill them all, 1 ſhould have been 
ghtened to death to have n out 
doors. f 9 
et Mrs,\Woelfield. Now we are all 
Fe, loves; which way ſhall we 


0 ?. 's 


n2 Henrietta, 
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Henrietta. Under the elm row, to 


the corner of the down, is the e 


ſanteſt, mamma. | 
M di. 1 belese it is. 


: \ {They'go out.] 
Mrs. Woodfeld. Set how Henrietta 
is exploring the bedge- rows for 
flowers. Oh! ſhe has found wer 


treaſure already b 3on Nom 2. 


Henrietta. Mamma, I have hy 


ſuch, an odd and ptetty flower, and ſo 


ſweet ·—ſueet as an orange bloſſom— 


| Do tell me the name of it? 


Mrs, Woegfield. Tbis is the white 
ſweet ſmelling orchis; and is of the 


\ 


ones. you gathered ſome days ago, 


and... the paler lilac- coloured one, 
marked ſo beautifully with brown and 


black lines, which you ſound in the 
meadow this morning. If you look 
upon the down among the ſhort turf, 
and on the chalky ſoil, you will find 
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ſame. genus of plants as thoſe purple 
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the orghis,| whoſe flower reſeinbies a 
bee, and another that repreſents a 
fps 1: Oh Henrietta is fled alter 
them already ; ſhe will certainly be a 
| dotaniſt.! ill 191 ©2 AO OW 
[> Caroline; I hope ſhe won't. tofhent 
Al che world with her: knowledge? as 
Mrs. Tenly does pg u has been 
reading) botanical books, till ſhe 
ſancies herſelf able to talk of ſuch 
$ things to every body, and worties 
f ode with ſomething about petals, and 
ſtyles, and filaments, and I 'know not 
what jar go. 
Mrs. Woodfield." Ve would Jae be 
jargon, if ſhe- underſtood” it herſelf, 
and addrefled her converſation to thoſe 
who undetſtood it too j but, unhap- 
pily, neither of rheſe is the caſe! She 
talks, as many other people do, in 
the hope df / being thought wiſe; but 
of thoſe to whom ſhe happens to ad- 
dreſs herſelf, ſome ſuſpect that ſhe is 
BS —_ . 
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mad, and all are ſure that ſhe is 
tireſome. It is merely a proof, 
however, that bay poor woman 
but ſhe is thioreford happier, * 
"Sinn back to her ſolitude, ſhe can 
tiddle about in her garden, and fancy 
ſhe ſhall appear in print as a corre- 
ſpondent to a botanical ſociety; for it 
happens, that her “ love of fame” 
has taken this turn and none at leaſt 
can he more innocent: for my own 
part, I feel ſuch a diſpoſition to be- 
| come an enthuſiaſt in the fame pur- 
wit, that I am under the gneceſſity of 
checking myſelf very frequently,” and 
-emembering how many other things 
I have to do, more materiabthan con- 
ſidering of what genus a flower is, 
and what are its characters. 
Caroline. For, after all, _ wha 
does it erh deen know d 
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Mrs. Wood ſield. But the inquiry 7 


dear Caroline, is a great deal more 


innocent, than an inquiry into the 
characters of our neighbours. 


Caroline. Now, if I might venture 


to contradict you, aunt, I ſhould 
certainly obſerve, that whether the 
characters of a plant make it belong 


to this family or that family, it does 


not ſignify, if it looks pretty, or 
ſmells ſweet in our gardens; but if 
we do not inquire into the characters 
of our neighbours, we may get ac- 
quairited with diſagreeable or danger- 
ous people. 

Mrs. Woodfield. Your remark is 
not without ſome ſenſe in it; but 
what I mean by inquiries into the 
characters of our neighbours is, the 
goſſipping of thoſe prying impertinent 
people, who neglect their own affairs 
to buſy themſelves with thoſe of every 


44 body 
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body around them. The ſpirit that 
prompts Mrs. Brittlecup to ſet her 
maid, Nanny, to watch at the garret 
window who viſits her oppoſite neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Tinkettle; makes her 
| aſk the butcher's boy what meat he 
carried that day to Mr. Such- a- one's; 
and if he knows who is to dine there; 
ſets people to collect the prices of their 
acquaintances clothes, and then bleſs 
themſelves © at, ſome folks good 
fortune, in being .able to afford ſuch 
things.” $ 
Caroline. What horrible ks 
my dear aunt, you have collected! 
Mrs. Woodſield. Unhappily for the 
peace, as well as the pleaſure. of ſo- 
ciety, I have not gone far for my 
collection; they abound in every 
neighbourhood, and are to be met . ith 
among the great vulgar as well as che 


ſmall. Is it not much better to talk 
N 
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of rhododendrons and toxicodten- 
drons, chry ſanthemum and phycoides, 
and other hard- named plants, with 
which our good friend Mrs. Tatiſy 
pains the ears of her leſs enlightened 
audience. „ 
h Elizabeth, Certainly, - mamma 
15 
my couſin muſt allow that. 0 Inn d 
rs. Woodfeeld. . Nay, it is better 
than much other converſation ; ? ſuch 
as that of people who, give you AC cir- 
cumſtantial account of all. their all 
ments; tell ou what y ear they felt 
the firſt ſymprajns' of 't e aſthma or 
rheumatiſm, and by what accident i it 
was occaſioned; give Jou a liſt of 
the remedies they have tried, and 
the names of phyſicians Who pre- 
ſcribed them. It is beiter than the 
talk of a notable buſtling body who 
aſts to you of ber Sconomy, and 
tells you how you might mend y6ut 
. HS own: 
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„ 


own: or of one who deals i in dreams 
and omens; n 

44 Talks all the . you can n think of; 
* Tells you how Jacky lad the chin - cough; 


Ho Jowler bark'd ; and what a fright 
She had with dreams the other night.” 


Oh, believe me, ſuch converſation 
as Mrs. Tanſy's is an, abſolute treat 
to me, compared with all theſe. Be- 
ſides, though ſhe does not know quite 
ſo much of the matter as ſhe fancies 
ſhe docs, the knows enough. to in- 
ſtruct in ſome plain and fimple 1 mat- 
ters. For or example, Caroline, ſhe 
could. bell you, what, I do not believe 
you know, the names of tho ſe beau- 
tiful trees updex l we — going 
to walk. 5 
Carolin e. * fo knows the 
are amol L beech trees, | 
Ty Mrs. IVordFeld. Pardon me ; "rownd 
me bordeys of the wood there are 
many 
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many other ſorts. But come, our 
conſtant companion Cowper will give 
us the belt liſt of theſe majeſtic plants, 
with their various attributes, I have 
the volume in my work-bag, and we 
will ſeat ourſelves on this fallen tree, 
and refer to it: 


1 Nor leſs attractive is the woodland ſcene, 
« Diverſified with trees of every growth, 
% Alike, yet various, Here the grey fmooth 
« trunks 
« Of aſh, or lime, or beech diſtinctly ſhine 
« Withm the twilight of their diſtant 
« ſhades; 
There, loſt behind a riſing ground, the 
«6 wood 
«« Seems ſunk, and ſhorten'd to its. topmoſt 
„ boughs, 
% No tree in all the grove but has its 
% charms, | 
„ Thovgh each its hue peculiar ; paler 
« ſome, | | 
« And of a wanniſh grey: the willow ſuch 
„% And poplar, that with filver line: his 
4% leaf, 


n 6 « And 
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% And aſh, far ſtretching his umbrageous 


«K arm; 
«« Of deeper green the elm; and deeper ſtill, 
Lord of the woods, the long-ſurviving 
% oak, 
«« Some glofly leav'd, and ſhining in the ſun, 
« The maple and the beech of oily nuts 
«« Prolific, and the lime, at dewy eve, 
„ Diffufing odours : nor unnoted paſs 
The ſycamore, capricious in attire, 
% Now green, now tawny, and, e'er Au- 
«« tuma yet 


Have chang'd the woods, in ſcarlet 1 


* nours bright.“ 


Many remain, however, which the 
poet has omitted to mention ; ſuch 
as, the plain, the linden, the aſpen, 
(though that is indeed a poplar,) the 
horſe cheſnut, than which no tree is 
more beautiful at this ſeaſon; the 
Spaniſh cheſnut, which, when it is 
in perfection, exceeds, in majeſty and 


beauty of foliage, every tree of the 
_ and the walnut, ſo uſeful for 
furniture, | 
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furniture, though leſs beautiful than 
many others, on account of its com- 


ing fo late into leaf, and loſing the 


leaves on almoſt the firſt froſt. 
Caroline. There are ſo many of 

them, that I think I ſhould never 

recollect them all. | 


Mrs. Woodfield. That is merely 
for want of a little obſervation, to 
which, however, as a ſtudent in land- 
ſcape, you ought to accuſtom your- 
ſelf. How monotonous and uninte- 
reſting is a payſage in which there are 
no variety of trees ; or which contains 
only ſuch as reſemble the disfigured 
broom-ſhaped elms that one ſees 
about London. 


Henrietta, Mamma, there is a man, 
and two or three of the oddeſt looking 
little dogs with him, that ſeem to be 
hunting about for ſomething; I am 
afraid they are going to kill thoſe 

ſweet 
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ſweet, little ſquirrels that are leaping 
about ſo happy among the boughs. 

Mrs. NWoodſield. No, Henrietta, it 
is a truffle-hunter, 

Elizabeth. What is a truffle ? 

Mrs. Woodfield. A fungus—ſome- 

what reſembling a muſhroom, bur 
darker, heavier, and more compact. 
It grows beneath the ground, in the 
hollows formed by the roots of trees, 
particularly beech trees, and thoſe 
odd little mop-headed dogs have the 
faculty of finding where there are 
truffles by their ſmell. 
Henrietta. Aſk the man to let us 
look at them, mamma. Dear, what 
ugly looking lumps ! What are they 
yes for ? 

Mis. Waoodfield. To eat. Some- 
times they are boiled, and ſent in à 
napkin to table like roaſted potatoes; 
at other times dried on a ſtring, and 
uſed in made diſhes, 2 
we” [A Set- 
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FA Servant comes vp. \ BY 

Servant. Madam, here are ſome 
ladies come to pay you a vilit: I told 
them you were not at home, being 
walked, out with the young ladies; 
but as they ſeemed to have come 
from ſome diſtance, I deſired them to 
come in and have ſome refreſhment, 


and 1 thought | it wag better to let you 

know. © 

"Mrs. Weodfeld. Ybu have” done 

extremely right—What e are the ladies 

r 

Servant. I only know one of them, 

Ma am; Miſs Harley. 
Me,. Woodfield: Haſten back, and 

iffre chem I am coming immediately, 

and jet Ann ſend in chocolate. 
Caroline. And is it the ſame young 


lady you ſpoke of, Madam, as being | 
"uu unfortunate ? -- 


Mrs. Woodfield. It is the ſame; ; 
and, —_ oor evening walk, I 
will 
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will give you her. late melancholy 

hiſtory. & LY Vet Oz nee 4 
| zveRinG. 

Mrs. Woodfeeld. Miſs Harley i is of 

a very good , family. , Her father, 


though a younger brother, was pol- 
ſeſſed of a very conſiderable fortune 


in one of the Weſt India 1 flands, whi- 


ther he went at ſeventeen or eighteen 
years of age, . being invited over hy 
an. uncle who poſſeſſed a large. and 
flouriſhing plantation, and who. pro- 
miſed to make him his heir. He 
married, by the deſire of his uacle, 
a yourg woman of fortune as was 
then ſuppoſed, who, having beea 
educated in England, was ſent for 
back to be united to him, though 
they had never ſeen each other before, 
Miſs Harley was their only child. 
The uncle died when ſhe was about 


twelve months old; and her parents, 
equally 
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equally impatient to enjoy their af- 
fluent fortune in England, came over 
immediately, leaving their property 
to the care of agents, They lived in 
London, and at an eftate they pur- 
chaſed in Hampſhire, in very great 
ſplendour, and even profufion, © Miſs 
Harley had the beſt education that 
could be given her; and doit, er- 
pence was | laviſhed on her, "as the 
heireſs of a man ſo affluent, At ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen ſhe had many 
lovers; attracted rather by the repu- 
tation of her great fortune than her 


beauty, though ſhe was then, I hate 


heard, extremely pretty. Her fa- 
ther, who was proud and amblti jous, | 
choſe for her, among this train 
of admirers, a young nobleman, 
whoſe family was better than his for- 
tune; but it happened that the liked 
him; and, contrary to what generally 
happens in ſuch caſes, he was the 
man 
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- man ſhe would have preferred, had 
. the had the power to chuſe. Every 
preparation was making in the moſt 
ſplendid ſtyle for their marriage. It 
was obſerved that Mr. Harley was 
| fometimes unuſually low, and ap- 
- peared at other times in flurried and 
. unſettled ſpirits, He often complained 
of a pain in his head; and, under the 
pretence that it was made worſe by 
company, he ſhut himſelf up in his 
room for many hours at a time, His 
own family, and his friends, who were 
much about him, remarked this 
change in his manner. wich much 
ſurprize ; but they imputed it in 2 
great meaſure to the anxiety a parent 
' muſt feel, who was fo ſoon to fix the 
fate of an only and beloved child. 

Ihe day came when the ſettlements 
were to be ſigned ; the jewels, equi- 
Pages, and houſe were ready ; and 
the next day ſave one, was fixcd for 
| | the 
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evidently by his own hand. The man, 
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the celebration of the nuptials. Mr. 
Harley, who had agreed by the deeds 
of ſettlement to give his daughter an 


| immenſe fortune, figned them with a 
- trembling hand: buj he ſeemed ſoon 


after to regain. his ſerenity, dined 


with a large party of friends, and went 


out in the evening at his uſual hour. 


When he came back, Mrs. Harley 


and the intended bride were gone to 
make viſits. They returned, with 


the intended bridegroom, to ſupper. 
Mr. Harley s valet de chambre was 


ſent to inſorm him they waited for 
He found him dead, and too 


in the extreme terror which aſſailed 
him on ſuch a ſpectacle, had yet ſo 
much preſence of mind as to call up 


the houſekeeper, and conſult with her 
on the means of diſcovering to the 


wife and daughter this dreadful event; 


but, in deſpite, of all, his precaution, 
1 5 * 


there is not a flaw in it, may ens 
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they were too ſoon apprized of it, 
The ſcene that followed may be im. 
* gined, but cannot be deſcribed, 
On his table, the unhappy man ha 
4 left a paper, containing a few lines 
| to this effect : cc Imprudence and in 
- « fatuation on my part, and the vil 
.«"Jany of others, have 8 

\« ſtrip me of all my property. 1 
a beggar, and I cannot ſurvive my 
« diſgrace. I meditated to marry 

my poor injured Eleanor to Lor 
* H. before this ſhould be known; 
but 1 ſhould then bur i iojure then 
« both more irreparably, - I recom 
mend to my very unfortunate wiſe 
te to retire, with our dear wronged git 
te to ſome cheap part of the coun 
« try, where her jointure, if indeec 


4 
” 


« her till to live, in ſome * — 
e as ſhe has been accuſlomed to dc 
I recommend her and my daughte 
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« to the protection of my brother, 
and the kindneſs of my family * N 
Poor Eleanor thought, as ſoon as 
he was in a condition to make 
any obſervations, that her lover had { 
ntirely changed his intentions. The 
fairs of Mr. Harley were found even 
greater confuſion than he had re- 
reſented. The creditors had put 
ir claims into the management of 
attorney, who, having been the 
dofidential lawyer of the unfortunate I 
arley, knew of tlie flaw i in his wi- 
low's ſettlement, and was the firſt to 
vint it out to them. Mrs. Harley 


of it. 
ima. 


n hat 
lines 
id in 
E vi 
ed u 
L 
7e my 
marr 
Lord 
10Wn; 
then 
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ecom 
e wit deprived of every thing but about 
Agio hundred a year, on which ſhe 


repared to retire into the north of 


coun 
ndeedÞ-"g1land ; Lord H. having, imme- 
enable iately after Mr. Harley's death, 


ken leave of Miſs Harley for * 
ver, with hardly an affectation of f 
oncern, = Had loved bim, and 

Hof this 


eaſure 
to de 
ughtet 
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this ſeemed the moſt bitter of all her 
ſorrows. 

But they were not yet complete. 
Her mother, unable to bear fo cruel 
a reverſe of fortune, ſunk into the 
grave; and Eleanor became abſolutely 
deſtitute, and dependent on the 
bounty of ber uncle. This uncle had 
an only ſon and two daughters. The 
ſon died of a fever i in Icaly, by which 
means the daughters became very 
large fortunes. Lord H. whoſe 
purpole i it was to ally himſelf to. for- 
tune, addreſſed the elder, and was 
accepted; and the unfortunate Eleanor 
ſaw the jewels that had been preſented 
to her, Awhich were of courſe return- 
ed,) the equipages, and all the lux- 
uries ſhe was to have poſſeſſed, now 
her couſin's, a young woman without 
an heart, who had the cruelty to keep 
Eleanor with her, under pretence 
of kindneſs, but in reality to inſult 
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„ who, but a few weeks before, 
25 an object of envy. Eleanor bore 
for ſome time with that ſilent 


Wience which looks like fortitude, 


t it was the torpor of an exhauſted 
rit, A violent and dangerous 
yer had nearly put an end to her 
ſeries. When ſhe recovered, her 
ble relations had quitted their houſe 
town, and were gone into a diſtant 
unty. They left a cold letter, in- 
ating their hopes of her recovery, 
d that they ſhould be glad to ſee 

on their return. But what was 
become of her in the mean time, 


med to make no part of, their con- 


plation. It required no great 
ength of mind to determine to 
bmit to any degree of indigenc ra- 
r than continue dependen on the 
unty of Lady H.; and ſhe reſolved. 


Wen to embrace a life of ſervitude, 


ber than again undergo the miſeries 
\ ſhe 
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ſhe had lately experienced. The pride 
of her relations would not ſuffer them 
to let. her do this; and one of them, 
who lives in this neighbourhood, has 
taken her now ſor two or three years, 
and, I believe, behaves not unkindly 
to her. Bur, dependence, to a per- 
ſon who has been brought up to pro- 
ſpects ſo very different, cannot fail of 
being very painful ; and, I think, that 
it is fot to poor Miſs, Harley, may be 
read in ber langvid and dejected 


countenance though, within this laſt 


year, ſhe has made many efforts to 
conquer the deep deſpondence in 
which ſhe has ſo long been ſunk. 
She. now rides out, and ſometimes 
goes into public, though I think the 
other night was the firſt time I ever 


ſaw her dance; even then ſhe ſeemed 


to move mechanically. Spiritlels, 


and loſt to all hope, it is too probable. 


that oh ſad compariſon between what 
13 ſhe 
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ſhe was and what ſhe is, is perpetually 
recurring to her, Her manners, 
however, are gentle and intereſting ; 
and, I am told, that ſhe is highly 
accompliſhed, particularly in muſic, 
but that is now extremely diſtreſſing 
to her to perform ; and ſhe has pre- 
vailed on the friends ſhe lives with, 
never to aſk her to play or ſing in 
company. I have been ſelfiſh enough 
to regret this, though I would .not 
for the world aſk her to oblige me at 
the expence of giving her pain; other- 
wiſe I ſhould have had a melancholy 
pleaſure in hearing her ſing two or 
three affecting Italian airs ; but more 
particularly, that little mournful 
Engliſh poem, Queen Mary's La- 
ment, in which, I have been aſſured, 
Ine gives to ſome of the lines a 
pathos that draws tears from all who 
know her ſtory, 

VOL, I. 


Caroline. 
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Caroline. Oh, aunt! I wiſh 7 had 
never known it. 

Elizabeth (weeping). And I am 
very ſorry that I who did know it, at 
leaſt partly, was ſo inconſiderate the 
other night. I hope ſhe did not think 
it intentional, 

Mrs. Woodfield. Perhaps ſhe hardly 
remarked it. The petty occurrences 
of ſociety, which may engage for a littk 
while the idle and the happy, make, 
I believe, but little impreſſion on a 
mind abſorbed in its own incurab{ 
ſorrows, But, my dear children, w: 
ſhall make one another melancholy, 
if we purſue this ſubject. It is al 
ready later than I was aware of; nt 
will return home by the green Jane 
below. How ſerene is the evening 
clofing in ! obſerve the planet Ve 
per; how unuſually OO 1s't 
ae ſtar ! 


— 
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Henrietta. And here are little veſ- 
pers, I think. Mamma, I have ſeen 
ſeven or eight glow-worms this even- 


ing. 


(Mrs. Waddfield, It is in theſe graſſy 


lanes, on moiſt banks, that theſe lu- 
minous inſects moſt frequently ap- 
pear, Do you recollect, my dear 
girls, how mortified you were laſt 
ſummer, when you carried home 
ſome of theſe brilliant creatures, and 
found them the next day as ugly and 
misſhapen inſects as could be ſeen. 
Henrietta. I want to underſtand 
how it is that they ſhine, and what 


they live upon, and where they go to 


in the winter. ten 

Mrs. Woodfield. I am not qualified 
to give you their natural hiſtory ; but 
I will repeat to you an Que iu the 
Glow-worm *, which, - though irre- 


By Dr Walcot. 
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gular. and wild, appears to me to be 
as beautiful as any little piece of poetry 
in the Engliſh language: and this I do 
the more readily, as it is, I believe, 
inſerted in a work not read by young 


people : 


& Bright ſtranger ! welcome to my field, 
« Here feed in ſafety, here thy radiance 


« yield; 

« To me, oh, nightly be thy ſplendours 
« given; 

«© Oh! could a wiſh of mine the fries com- 
« mand, 

«« How would I gem the leaf with liberal 
66 hand, 


« With every ſweeteſt dew of heaven! 


« Say—doſt thou kindly light the fairy 
« train 

« Amidſt their gambols on the ſtilly plain, 

« Hanging thy lamp upon the moiſ- 

| «« ten'd blade? 

| «« What lamp ſo fit, ſo pure as thine, 

„% Amidſt the gentle Elfin band to ſhine, 

| « And .chace the horrors of the mid- 

« night ſhade! _ 


« Oh! 
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« Oh! may no feather'd foe diſturb thy 
„ power, 
« And with barbarian beak thy life devour ! 
« Oh! may no ruthleſs torrent of the 
66 ſry 
« O'erwhelming, force thee from thy dewy 
, 46 ſeat, ſ 
« Nor tempeſt tear thee from thy green 
„% retreat, 
« To bid thee, midſt the humming 
«© myriads, die! 


« Queen of the inſet world! what leaves 
«« delight ? 

« Of ſuch, theſe willing hands a bower 
„ ſhall form, 

« To guard thee from the ruſhing rains of 
% night, 

« And hide thee from the wild wing of 

* the ſtorm, 


« Sweet child of ſtillneſs! *mid the awful 
« calm 
Of pauſing nature, thou art pleas'd to 
« dwell 
* In happy filence, to enjoy the balm, 
« And ſhed, through life, a luſtre round 
* thy cell, 


« How 


— - — — 
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« How different man! the imp of noiſe and 
« ſtrife, 
Who courts the ftorm that tears and 
«« darkens life, 
« Bleſt when the paſſions wild his ſoul 
1 « jnvade ; 
« How nobler far to bid the whirlwind 
« ceaſe, | 
« To taſte, like thee, the luxury of peace, 
« And ſhine in ſolitude and ſhade !”? 
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